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TO MY CHILD. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


All that I know is that you are to me 
Wind over water, star on the sea 


Dear heart! 
Near heart! 
Long is the journey, 
Hard is the tourney; 
Would [ could be by your side when you fall— 
Would that my own heart could suffer it all! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Last week was ‘‘Old Home Week”’ in 
Massachusetts, and celebrations and re- 
unions were held in numerous towns and 
cities. In Melrose the celebration closed 
with the dedication of the soldiers’ monu- 
ment at Wyoming Cemetery. The many 
friends of Mrs, Mary A. Livermore will 
rejoice that she was able to be present on 
this occasion, and to make an address, in 
which she paid an eloquent tribute to the 
soldiers who died to uphold the honor of 
ourrepublic. The orator of the day, Col. 
John B. Billings, remembered that there 
were heroines as well as heroes in the 
Civil War. He said: 

I would have this memorial stand not 
only as a testimonial to the soldiers and 
sailors of Melrose who lie buried here, 
but to the noble women of the war period 
as well, who, with exhibition of fortitude 
not unlike that of the mother of the Mac- 
cabees, did and suffered so much during 
those protracted, nerve-exhausting years. 
Who could measure their sacrifice? What 
could they de but watch, pray, and wait? 
And then the splendid service of those 
who could leave home and, as ministering 
angels, nurse the sick, bind up the wounds 
and soothe the last moments of the dying. 
No veteran can forget them on this occa- 
sion. Renewed blessings to your distin- 
guished townswoman, who is yet spared 
as a representative of this class. A bene- 
diction goes up from the heart of every 
true soldier for the sturdy support and 
loving appreciation always shown the 
veterans by Mrs. Mary Ashton Livermore. 
May health and happiness unmeasured be 
hers in her declining years! 


—_———_ —— 


Some student discovers that there is no 
word in the Chinese language that con- 
Veys an intimation of what we term pub- 
lic spirit, nor is there a synonym for pa- 
triotism. Nor is there any word or phrase 
implying woman suffrage. 








—— 


R. L. Garner, the American who lived 
in a cage in the heart of an African jungle 
in order to learn the language of the 
monkeys and to observe their manners in 
their native haunts, made quite a sensa- 
tion when he got back to America and 
Teported his discoveries. In 1900 he dis- 


appeared again, and now, after an absence 


in London, full of more stories; these, 
among others: 


So far as I have observed, the monkeys 
are, in some respects, rather ahead of 
some varieties of the human brother. 
Watching them as long as I have, I 
couldn’t always be sure of telling one 
animal from another; but I am inclined 
to think that the male monkey cleaves to 
one wife. However strong their inclina- 
tions in the direction of polygamy, the 
sexes are so evenly divided that if the 
man of monkey society undertook to have 
more than one wife he would get into 
trouble. The natives tell me that the 
monkeys change wives occasionally, but I 
have never been able to get any proof of 
it. The courtship is funny, and rival- 
ry for the hand of the tribe beauty often 
leads to some gorgeous combats. She be- 
trays her choice without much ceremony. 
It would make a man with the slightest 
sense of humor laugh out aloud all alone 
there in the heart of the forest to see her 
prink and pose upon a limb. She even 
brushes her hair,—I have seen the males 
do that, too,—and when the object of her 
tender passion approaches she sidles away 
with much mock modesty. She wants 
him to come, but she doesn’t want him to 
think so. There isn’t much difference be- 
tween human customs and monkey cus- 
toms in Mkeba society. When a native 
wants to get married he goes and buys a 
wife from his district and takes her home, 
and that is the end of it. My monkey 
friends don’t take any stock in woman 
suffrage, so far as I can discover. The 
female attends strictly to her business of 
minding the baby. The male does the 
fighting and ‘‘makes the laws.’’ There is 
a baby a year, and never more than one at 
a time. The mother carries the infant 
four or five months, and after that he 
shifts for himself. I should judge that 
the girls turn their thoughts to matri- 
mony at the age of three or four years, 
and would be considered to have reached 
a great age if they got past ten years. 

Judging from the above, African mon- 
key society would seem to have attained 
the ideal of the ‘‘Antis’’ on the vexed 
question of ‘‘woman’s sphere.” 





It is reported that the senate of the 
University of Chicago, voting by mail on 
the question of “segregating”? the women 
students during the first two years, re- 
turned an affirmative*vote. The trustees 
held a protracted session July 29, to con- 
sider the subject, but came to no conclu- 
sion. 





—_ 2 


American doctors, and women physi. 
cians especially, who expect to be abroad 
this autumn, should plan to attend the 
Congress to be held at Brussels, Sept. 1 to 
6 inclusive, to consider the best ways to 
prevent the spread of the maladies result- 
ing from vice. Many foreign governments 
will be represented, and the question of 
“regulation”? will be vigorously discussed. 
The Congress is open to persons of all 
shades of opinion, and of both sexes, 
The secretary of the Congress is Dr. Du- 
bois Havenill, Rue du Gouvernement, 
Provisoire 19, Brussels, Belgium. 


>? = 


The New Voice charges that ‘‘the sys- 
tem of licensed and authorized vice’’ is 
still continued in the Philippines, not- 
withstanding the order issued by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt some months ago; that the 
examination and licensing of abandoned 
women still goes on; that ‘these measures 
are attended in Manila, under American 
rule, by the same outrages that have 
characterized similar measures in Eng 
land and on the continent of Europe,” 
and that ‘“‘a system of the purchase and 
sale of girls for immoral purposes 1s car- 
ried on under the patronage of the official 
inspectors into whose hands this scheme 
of regulation is committed.’’ These 
charges are based on statements made in 
the Manila Freedom of May 24 and the 
Manila Times of June 4, and on admis- 
sions made by Dean C. Worcester, secre- 
tary of the department of the interior for 
the Philippine Islands, in a letter dated 
April 10,1902. We give details on page 
256. 





—_— 


MORE TESTIMONY FOR CO-EDUCATION. 


The reactionary movement in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has prompted the 
American of that city to send the fol- 
lowing questions to leading educators: 
‘*First—Does coéducation lower aca- 
demic standards? 

‘‘Second—Is coéducation justified by 
ex perience? 

“Third—Does coéducation discourage 
attendance of young men at coéduca- 
tional institutions?”’ 


Among the replies published is this 
from Asariah S. Root, Acting Dean of 
Oberlin College: 


years’ experience in coéducation, having 
been the first college to adopt that method 
of education. 

“1, It has not been our experience that 
coéducation lowers academic standards, 
but rather that it improves them. 

**2. Our experience warrants the state- 
ment that coéducation carried on with 
such safeguards as are employed here is 
entirely justified by experience. 

**3, Coéducation does not seem to have 
affected the attendance of young men at 
this institution. In our college depart- 
ment for some years back the percentage 
of young men has been slowly increas 
ing.” 

W. C. Spangler, Acting Chancellor of 
State University of Kansas, writes: 

‘1, The University of Kansas is closing 
thirty-six years of education, Our stand- 
ard has never taken cognizance of any 
difference between men and women. Co- 
education has not affected the standard of 
work, 

‘2 Coéducation at the University of 
Kansas has entirely justified itself. No 
one here would think of changing the 
present status. We regard association of 
sexes in education as much a matter of 
course as in the home, church, business, 
and society. Men and women improve 
by association in education as in all 
things. 

“3. We believe there is no disposition 
on the part of the men here to object to 
the presence of their sisters in any de- 
partment. Have not heard of men going 
elsewhere because of the presence of 
women. The people of Kansas believe 
heartily in coéducation.”’ 


nd -—— 


CO-EDUCATION AS SEEN IN A SUFFRAGE 
STATE. 


From Wyoming, where for over thirty 
years women have voted on equal terms 
with men, there comes the most unique 
contribution to the current discussion on 
coéducation, and one of the most convince- 
ing. It appears in the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist of Aug. 2, under the title, ‘*‘The 
Reaction Against Coéducation.’”’ The ar- 
ticle is written by Prof. E. E. Slosson, of 
the University of Wyoming, a State insti- 
tution that has been coéducational from 
its beginning. Professor Slosson has had 
ample opportunity to study the results of 
the equality of men and women in educa- 
tion, opportunity, and citizenship, and 
his conclusions ought to carry weight. 
The following is his article in part: 

It is a curious thing that in almost all 
social changes the difficulties anticipated 
are not found, while the real disadvan- 
tages are rarely foreseen. The objections 
raised in the early days against coéduca- 
tion have been proved by ample experi- 
ence to be almost entirely illusory. It 
was expected that the women would fail 
in health under the strain of competition, 
that they would become disinclined to 
matrimony, that they would lower the 
standard of scholarship. But in so far as 
reliable data from coéducational colleges 
are available, they prove that women have 
as good health as their uneducated sis- 
ters; their matrimonial tendencies have 
rather to be checked than encouraged; 
and so far from lowering the standard of 
scholarship, they are altogether too suc- 
cessful in getting high grades, honors, and 
competitive scholarships. It was feared 
that women could not compete with men 
in the field of higher education. It now 
appears that the men cannot compete 
with the women, and are demanding pro- 
tection against the weaker sex. It is 
humiliating for a man to be beaten at any- 
thing by a woman, and some young men 
are taking refuge in institutions where 
they are protected by the arbitrary exclu- 
sion of women. Their position is the 
same as that of amateur athletes. To say 
that a man has broken the amateur record 
for running does not mean that he is the 
fastest runner in the world, but merely 
that he is the fastest barring profession- 
als. So the fact that a man is senior 
wrangler at Cambridge does not mean 
that he is the best mathematician of the 
year, but merely that he is the best of his 
sex, women being barred. This restric- 
tion of the field must always be allowed 
for when we consider honors awarded in 
a college which excludes either sex, and 
should be stated in the diploma. 

If a college could devise any form of 
examination, any test of mental, moral, 
or physical strength and capability which 
would exclude women, it would have a 
perfect right to do so; but that is impos- 








of two years, he has suddenly turned up 


‘‘Oberlin College has had nearly seventy 


sible, so women are excluded for the sim- 
ple reason that they are not men. 

We are told that there is danger of a 
college becoming ‘‘feminized’’ by too 
great an influx of women. Now I do not 
know exactly what that word means, but 
I have no doubt that it would be a very 
dangerous thing for a college to become 
‘‘feminized’’—quite as bad as for a college 
to become ‘‘masculinized.”” It must cer- 
tainly be an injury to any institution to 
have a large majority of either sex. Either 
sex isolated degenerates. But it does not 
seem to be always realized that the rem- 
edy for this is more coéducation, not less. 
A wise Providence, foreseeing this very 
danger that the men might be crowded 
out of coéducational colleges and out- 
voted in equal suffrage States, has mer- 
cifully provided that there shall never be 
upon the earth any considerable majority 
of the female sex. So long as we do not 
interfere with the workings of natural 
law all goes well, but when some institu- 
tions exclude women it destroys the bal- 
ance, and others have to take measures in 
self-defence. 

The charge that in coéducational col- 
leges the students spend too much time 
in social intercourse is not without foun- 
dation, Students never do give that un- 
divided attention to their studies which 
their teachers think they should, and in 
coéducational colleges there is undoubt- 
edly a great deal of time wasted in the 
frivolities of society. Whether this is 
greater than the time wasted by the stu- 
dents in men’s colleges in other and often 
more questionable amusements, I have 
never been able to find out. It is an evil 
anyway, and has to be kept within bounds 
by restrictions on amusements, or by in- 
creasing the severity of the requirements. 
To attempt, as some institutions have, to 
cure it by restricting the number of girls 
is useless. It is a poor girl who cannot 
keep the minds of four or five boys off 
their lessons if she wants to. The danger 
from women, as we all know, does not in- 
crease with the number of them. 

However, there is another side to it 
than that which appeals so strongly to us 
pedagogues. The future of civilization 
depends more on the proper mating of the 
rising generation than on any discoveries 
they may make in the arts and sciences, 
and if our young people sometimes devote 
more time and attention to the study of 
each other than to the study of their text- 
books, let us recognize the fact that they 
are nearer right in their judgment of 
what is important than some prominent 
educators of the past and present. It is 
of more importance to a person to be able 
to solve the problem of the selection of a 
future husband or wife than to solve any 
problem in mathematics we put before 
them, and there is no better training for 
this yet devised than the informal min- 
gling inthe schvolroom. To get to know 
each other thoroughly, to prevent false 
hopes and illusions, it is necessary for 
them to meet when the mask of society is 
thrown off. If a young man has sat be- 
side a young woman for a term, he knows 
at least whether she cheats or loses her 
temper, and that is more than he would 
find out from meeting her at a hundred 
balls, receptions, and teas. 

The theory that women require in part 
a different sort of education from men is 
a good one, but it is in coéducational col- 
leges, not in colleges for women alone, 
that the most progress has been made iu 
putting this into practice, and specific 
courses in great variety are provided in 
those occupations which are at present 
regarded as woman’s work. The impor- 
tance of this and the methods for attain- 
ing it are, however, yet largely unrealized, 
and the future must see a great advance 
in this field everywhere. We must, never- 
theless, avoid even in this the common 
error of dealing with people by classes, 
and we must adapt our instruction to 
individuals, not to sexes. 

If a boy shows a talent for culinary art 
or for dressmaking he must not be de- 
barred from training in these arts, for he 
may get a larger salary and possibly even 
contribute more to human happiness as 
an Oscar or a Wortb than as an engineer 
ora lawyer. If a girl shows a taste for 
mechanics, let her have the necessary op- 
portunity to develop her genius. The 
world needs great inventors so much that 
we must not miss any chance, however 
slight, of getting one. In a coéducationa] 
college where freedom of election is al- 
lowed, the two sexes largely segregate 
into different lines of work according to 
their tastes and capacities, but to force 
them into some particular form of educa- 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Grace O,. TARR, who carries on a 
laundry in Gloucester, Mass., recently be- 
came a member of the Teamsters’ Union. 

MMe. TsILKA, Miss Stone’s companion 
in Macedonia, has written her own inde- 
pendent account of their experiences with 
the brigands. Her story will run as a se- 
rial in one of the English magazines and 
will appear in book form in the autumn. 

Mrs. Louise B, Betuunye, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was one of the first women in the 
country to adopt the profession of archi- 
tecture, She has been practicing since 
1881, and is said to be the only woman 
yet admitted to membership in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

Mrs. Lucy DALzE, “late scholar of 
Somerville College, Oxford, Eng.,’’ has 
written a book on “The Principles of 
English Constitutional History’? which is 
commended as ‘‘an achievement and a 
promise,’’ and a valuable work both for 
students and the general reader, 

Miss MARY WILLARD, of Berlin, Ger- 
many, daughter of Miss Willard’s brother 
Oliver, and his wife Mary Bannister Wil- 
lard, a former editor of the Union Signal, 
is in this country for the summer months, 
Miss Willard is vice-principal in the home 
school for girls which her mother estab- 
lished and is carrying on in Berlin. 

Miss THERESA TORGATSCH will succeed 
Dr. Zimmerman as supervisor of the Ger- 
man teachers in the public schools of 
Chicago. Miss Torgatsch, who was born 
in Germany and is a university bred wo- 
man, has been employed at the State 
Normal School for the past two years per- 
fecting teachers in knowledge of German. 

Miss CLARA BARTON arrived in New 
York last Wednesday, Aug. 6, from the 
conference of the International Red Cross 
Society at St. Petersburg. Miss Barton 
received many courtesies and honors in 
Russia. She was entertained in the royal 
palaces and the imperial railway trains 
were placed at her disposal. The Czar 
personally decorated her with the highest 
order with which he can honor any one 
not of royal blood. 

Miss Hetty F. Wair has completed 
fifty years’ service in the public schools 
of Medford, Mass. Her friends and fel- 
low teachers tendered her a reception in 
honor of her ‘‘golden anniversary,’”’ at 
which she was presented with a tray of 
fifty American Beauty roses, in the centre 
of which was a purse of fifty dollars in 
Miss Wait was born in Medford 
sixty-seven years ago and received her 
education in the public schools of that 
place. 

Miss ELLEN LINDsTROM, of Chicago, is 
sending out an appeal for financial sup- 
port for the girls in the stock yards who 
were discharged for forming a union. In 
order to better the condition of the wom- 
en working in the yards, and to stop child 
labor as much as possible, a union of 
women was formed. ‘‘We did not pre- 
tend to fix any scale of wages or cause 
any disturbance in the work,’’ the appeal 
reads, ‘“‘but as soon as our employers 
found out that we were organizing, some 
of the oldest workers in the trade and 
the most active workers for our union 
were told that no more work could be 
had. No reason was given, but sixteen 
active union girls and skilled workers 
found themselves suddenly without means 
of earning their living.’’ 

Miss Mira Lioyp Dock, of Harrisburg 
Pa., the only woman on the formal pro- 
gramme of the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association in session in Boston 
this week, gave a breezy, enthusiastic and 
learned talk upon ‘State Forest Reserva- 
tions.’’ Some years ago Miss Dock pre- 
pared to become a teacher. of botany. 
She took a year’s work in the biological 
laboratory of the University of Michigan 
devoting herself chiefly to plant physiol- 
ogy. Her botanical work opened up the 
subject of forestry and village improve- 
ment, and, with the encouragement and 
approval of the late Mr. Stiles, then editor 
of Garden and Forest, to which magazine 
Miss Dock had long been a contributor, 
she began to give private lectures on out- 
door art. Governor Stone appointed her 
in 1901, to filla vacancy in the Pennsyl- 
vania forestry reservation commission, a 
position of great honor and greater re- 
sponsibility. She isasister of Miss La- 
vinia Dock, well known in the world of 
trained nurses as the author-compiler of 
‘*Materia Medica for Nurses,’’ a text-book 
in training schools. She is also a sister 
of Dr. George Dock, of the faculty of the 








tion because of sex is dangerous. 





University of Michigan. 
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THE NEWEST WOMAN: A FASHIONABLE 
MOTHER. 


At this present day the newest woman 
extant is the society dame or damsel of 
fashion. A woman suffragist of the Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton type, who has brought 
up a family of seven children and “looked 
well to the ways of her household” is 
antiquated compared with this modern 
society product of the Smart Set pattern, 
especially when she is a mother. 

New poetry needs must be written, new 
pictures painted, new statuary sculptured, 
now to depict truthfully this rara avis. 
All old poems, paintings, and statuary 
anent mother love assuredly are incom- 
prehensible to this fortunately uncommon 
twentieth century specimen of femininity. 

Once launched upon the restless waves 
of fashionable life, commonly termed ‘‘in 
the swim,’’ a woman who has made lead- 
ership her aim and reached her goal finds 
her time as closely absorbed as is that of 
the Napoleonic financier in his domain. 
Their two lives, though distinct, present 
striking likenesses, as well as equally 
striking contrasts. Ultimate aims, ulti- 
mate results, to both are similar, The 
soul unfoldment of each seems about the 
same, their aspirations equally high. In 
both instances domination is the watch- 
word, Uneasy lies the head of each, 
albeit pillowed luxuriously. Insomnia 
stalks beside the unco’ rich, men and 
women alike. They have a monopoly of 
sleeplessness which, if possible, they 
would generously have legislated away. 
Vanity Fair’s votary seeks to indemnify 
herself for lost sleep at night by lying 
abed late mornings. Here she courts 
slumber, eats breakfast, and writes notes 
until noonday. 

She has one absorbing subject of inter- 
est, to which she devotes her intensest 
thinking—her looks. Amongst all those 
who cross her threshold, the masseuse is 
uniquely welcome. No other can vie 
with her, for upon the masseuse she leans 
for rejuvenation. Life would become in- 
tolerable without that skilful manipula- 
tor’s services to remove wrinkles and 
other signs of age and dissipation. To 
discover the waters of eternal youth and 
beauty, she would barter much, Along 
with leadership, it is the acme of her 
wishes, 

Motherhood’s joys and cares are alike 
foreign to her thought. Her children 
never get in her way. They learn early 
to dispense with maternal oversight and 
companionship. Indeed, they know it 
not. Their marvellously - caparisoned 
mamma’s costly gowns and laces forbid 
clambering and caresses. 


any childish 

Always superbly 1obed, dazzling with 
jewels, our society leader is never at 
home in her children’s nursery long 


enough for them to know her intimately. 
Her visits there are of brief duration, and 
to the children, accustomed as they are 
to ber absence, indifferent. They never 
would think of wondering or asking, 
“When will mother be back?’ Her 
baby’s eyes, when she departs, are as un- 
clouded with tears as her own, This new 
type of mother rests tranquilly in the as- 
surance that her little ones do not pine 
for her presence, however long her ab- 
sence from them. Of course, when she is 
in the house they go, or are taken, to her 
at stated times to pay their respects, but 
never if their presence would interfere 
with her own program for the day. A 
morning call before she emerges from her 
own apartment is usually in order. Dur- 
ing this audience, those children tall 
enough approach and kiss their fond pa- 
rent as she sits in her bed, exquisitely 
gowned in a negligée creation, all ribbons, 
lace, and furbelows —the pillows propping 
her also marvels of embroidery and lace. 
Nurse lifts the tot or baby, holding it 
while its doting mother bestows her ma- 
ternal kiss and soon dismisses these visit 
ors, having done her duty and freed her 
conscience, as far as they are concerned, 
from any pricks. These perfunctory day- 
preliminaries over, children and parent 
part dry-eyed and content. With no tug- 
ging at any heart-strings, the little ones 
go off, attended by nurses, oblivious of 
their fond mother as she is of them, until 
the next regulation interview. 

The ultra fashionable mother thinks 
nothing of putting the Atlantic Ocean, or 
this broad continent, between herself and 
her child. Are not cable and telegraphic 
communication ever ready and entirely 
sufficient to keep her advised of all she 
need know regarding the welfare and do- 
ings of her offspring? She usually secures 
the services of a well-recommended, thor- 
oughly capable, trained nurse, at twenty- 
five dollars a week, whose business it is 
to preside over the nursery in lieu of the 
mother, while she dresses, dances, drives, 
or travels to her heart’s content. Doubt- 
less the trained nurse is as conscientious 
in the discharge of her duties as sucha 
mother would be if compelled by circum- 
stances to assume the charge. 

It goes without saying that this new 
wemar is anti -woman- suffrage. It is 
‘-so unfeminine”’ to desire to vote, and to 





take any interest in the politics and law- 
making of one’s country! Parties, ping 
pong, and polo are so much more woman- 
ly interests! She will sometimes under- 
take to discourse upon home as *‘woman’s 
sphere,” whereas, of all women in this 
country, she is least a home - keeper. 
Never does she engage in feminine house- 
hold occupations. She is found under her 
residential roof only when receiving, en- 
tertaining, resting, or getting ready to 
sally forth. From the moment she leaves 
her dressing-room (commonly at noon- 
day) until she seeks again her couch, and 
tries to woo Nature’s sweet—but to her 
coy—restorer, she is on the wing, pleas- 
uring in countless ways. Each return to 
her roof is but to prepare for a new soci- 
ety function and depart again without de- 
lay. ‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home,”’ 
is meaningless to her. 

When lunching at her own table, she 
has no time to remove her bonnet. The 
carriage waits at the door, to whirl her 
away to some of her haunts of amuse- 
ment. 

Does she ever tire of the empty show, 
the shallow life? Does she sometimes 
sigh for restfulness, and long for a little 
high thinking and simple living? I trow 
not. We know not. 

With her there is one subject that never 
palls—her clothes. Upon them she focus- 
es her thought as easily as any Eastern 
adept concentrates upon the deep and 
wondrous topics pondered by the Oriental 
philosopher. From the time she first 
rings for her maid until she lies down the 
next morning when the small hours are 
ringing, the burden of her deepest medi- 
tation is, ‘‘How do I look?” Of every 
mirror she asks the same question. Par- 
isian dressmakers and innumerable artists 
skilled in fashioning countless articles 
made for feminine adornment keep her 
supplied with raiment ever fresh. Albeit 
she toils not, neither does she spin, the 
Queen of Sheba, if on this mundane sphere 
at present, would only be plain little Jen- 
ny Wren beside our gorgeously-gowned, 
jewel-loaded American matron or maiden 
of the Smart Set. Solomon himself in all 
his glory would feel inclined to slink out 
of sight into the background, if reincar- 
nated on earth and obliged to cope in 
splendor with this new woman. Rich and 
rare are the gems she wears at morn, at 
noon, and at eventide; but at night, when 
en grande toilette, her scintillations com- 
pel the stars in the sky to look down in 
dimmed surprise. 

Is she not the new woman? 

And, when a successful and unrivalled 
leader, must she not possess considerable 
ability which, if only turned into a useful 
channel, would tell for good and valuable 
service? It requires considerable execu- 
tive ability, tact, and diplomacy to steer a 
clear course through the shoals, rocks, 
and quicksands of a fashionable career 
and escape wreckage at last. 

To meet the ordinary demands of a life 
of fashion and conventionality, and suc- 
ceed, a society woman must, in her line, 
be a good bookkeeper. Her visiting list 
is long, and requires a big book. Her 
daily calendar of engagements, covering 
weeks and months in advance, is a rigor- 
ous monitor. She cannot with impunity 
neglect a social engagement, dinner, or 
party calls, nor be careless about any con- 
ventionality, if she would retain her foot- 
hold. To be a leader, she must do much 
more, and be nntiring in getting up some- 
thing new to attract the sated devotees of 
pleasure. 

Dinner-giving —that sempiternal society 
function, is fraught with pitfalls for the 
thoughtless and unwary. She must be con- 
stant in season and out of season, ever 
making a careful study of people whom she 
thinks of grouping around her table. Pair- 
ing men and women at her banquets is a 
perpetual source of peril. A single mistake 
upon her part may convert her dinner 
into purgatory for at least two if not more 
of her guests. She cannot feel assured 
that an engaged pair may not have just 
quarreled, or that others whom she sup- 
poses friendly are not at daggers drawn, 
and she instrumental in placing them side 
by side for the entire evening. While ex- 
pected to enjoy each other, they meta- 
phorically grind their teeth, agreed only 
in mentally anathematizing their hostess 
as the cause of their disagreeable juxtapo- 
sition—all because of the wrong woman’s 
name on a card, inscribed by the hostess, 
within a tiny envelope received by the 
man upon his arrival, full of enjoyable 
anticipations. Again, at her luncheons, 
she may place side by side two irate, non- 
speaking women, whose one desire during 
the sumptuous repast will be to see it 
over and get away from each other. Truly 
may it be said of many a society function, 


“The greatest pleasure in having a rout, 
Is the pleasure of having it over.’”’ 


No one acquainted with the converse 
side of her life will envy any society wo- 
man, her palatial home (?), exquisite 
wardrobe, and grand dinners, nor the adu- 
lation of those who court her society for 
the sake of her environment and enter- 
tainments. But one cannot help wishing, 





for her own, her children’s, and every- 
body’s sake, she would awaken and rouse 
up her own true womanhood, comatose 
thus far, and become what she was in- 
tended to be—a grand, developing soul of 
the Elizabeth Cady Stanton type, or even 
higher. Then for her, by and by, might 
be the present joy of the splendid woman 
whose children now arise and call her 
blessed. 

The hybrid present-day newest woman 
must pass, giving place to 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command.” 


M. E, CARTER. 





LUCRETIA MOTT’S CHAIRS. 

One of the charming recollections of the 
famous Quaker preacher, Lucretia Mott, 
was of the wide and beautiful hospitality 
of the home of her childhood in Nan- 
tucket. 

Little Lucretia, as was the custom at 
that day, was not allowed at the table 
when guests were present; nevertheless 
she had her part in the gracious welcom- 
ing, her duty being to watch the great 
wood fire while the others were at sup- 
per, and to set the chairs in a circle about 
it, ready for the long, social evening after- 
ward. To the child’s mind, the open fire 
and the friendly circle of chairs became 
symbolic. When, later, her own home 
became the center of a hospitality far 
wider than her childhood could have 
imagined, she never forgot the friendly 
circle. 

For years ‘“Three-thirty-eight Arch’’— 
her Philadelphia home — welcomed an 
endless procession of friends, strangers 
and the needy, When, finally, the burden 
of so many callers proved too much for 
her delicate health, a country home was 
decided upon, and the family all gathered 
for one last *‘good time’ together. The 
situation was amusingly set forth in some 
lines written for the occasion: 

Who constantly will ring the bell 

And ask if they will please to teil 


Where Mrs. Mott has gone to dwell? 
The beggars. 


Who never, never, nevermore 

Will see the “‘lions” at the door 

That they've so often seen before? 
The neighbors. 


And who will miss, for months at least, 
The place of rest for man and beast 
From north and south and west and east? 


Everybody. 
The new home, a few miles from 
Philadelphia, was never quite the same 


as the old one; but there, too, to 
the end of Lucretia Mott’s long life, a 
welcome awaited every one who cared to 
come. When she was very old, and too 
weak to sit through tea-time with her 
guests, she still would slip away to the 
parlor before lying down to rest, and 
arrange the chairs in a circle around the 
fire, ready for the evening’s conversation, 
as the little girl in Nantucket had been 
taught to do so many, many years ago.— 
Youth's Companion. 
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HER SUCCESS AS A RECEIVER. 








Mrs. Jennie M. Packer has ended her 
receivership of the assets of Hanley & Co., 
pamphlet binders, to which she was ap- 
pointed in April, 1901. 

Mrs, Packer has created in the business 
world this new place for women, and has 
demonstrated conclusively her fitness for 
the task. 

In the building at 96 Fifth Avenue, in 
which are the offices of the company, one 
modest, sunny roomis hung with pic- 
tures, decorated with vases filled with 
field flowers, and furnished like a dainty 
sitting room. 

The receiver is a gentle, pleasant-faced 
little woman, with blue eyes and hair that 
is prematurely gray, and she sits in a com- 
fortable rocking chair, talking important 
business and conducting the affairs of ex- 
perienced men who have many thousand 
dollars invested in the enterprise. 

The appointment was made by Justice 
O'Gorman, of the Supreme Court, because 
of a disagreement between the partners, 
James J. Tucker and William H. Hanley, 
and the desire of Mr. Tucker to withdraw 
his capital from the concern. 

Mrs. Packer had been for some time an 
expert accountant in the employ of the 
firm, and after she became receiver, she 
was expected to close up the business at 
once. Instead of doing this, she carried 
the enterprise along for fourteen months, 
making money steadily, and greatly in- 
creasing and extending the business, 

Her duties were very complex, but Mrs. 
Packer was working for an ideal, and she 
was not for an instant disturbed in her 
course. The partners kept bringing suits 
against her, but, to use her own words, 
she ‘‘stood no nonsense” from either of 
them. Now that her work is done, she 
has banded the task over, with an en- 
riched coffer, everybody satisfied aud even 
the disagreeing partners on amicable 
terms, with a probability of their once 
more joining interests. 

Mrs. Packer made early acquaintance 


with all the creditors and prevented them - 





from taking the machinery out of the 
plant; took up mortgages, met the pay- 
meat of notes, and put the affairs of the 
firm inapple-pie order. In every instance 
of the court’s decision Mrs. Packer was 
victor, and her path was one series of 
successes, 

Mrs. Packer has been known in this 
city for years as a remarkable mathema- 
tician and accountant, and she was for 
thirteen years bookkeeper of the Critic 
Company. Mrs. Packer was a Miss Jen- 
nie M. Moar, of New Hampshire, and was 
married to W. W. Packer, of Boston, by 
‘the late Phillips Brooks, who was her 
rector and close friend. Mr. Packer’s 
death, three years after their marriage, 
left his wife dependent upon her own tal- 
ents, which have now given her a unique 
place in business.—N. Y. Mail and Ex- 
press, 





THE RED CROSS CONFERENCE. 

The International Congress of Red Cross 
Societies, which has just concluded its 
labors at St. Petersburg, was a gathering 
whose character and whose proceedings 
have brightened with a glow of universal 
humanity the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, writes Mrs. J. Ellen Foster in Col- 
lier’s Weekly. The membership of the 
Congress was most distinguished. Its 
president was General Richter of the Rus- 
sian army. One of the most influential 
delegates was M. de Martons of St. Peters- 
burg, a high authority in Russia on inter- 
national law. Of almost equal potency in 
the proceedings were M. de Knesebeck, 
court chamberlain to the king of Prussia 
and president of the Red Cross societies of 
Germany, and M. Louis Renault of Paris, 
member of the French institute of laws. 
Such men are not only great-hearted 
philanthropists, but they guide their gov- 
ernments in their practical use of Red 
Cross agencies among the people. The 
three women delegates were Miss Clara 
Barton and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, from the 
United States, and Sefiora Marguaraita 
Urianda Herbert-Jackson of Uruguay. 

The Congress was largely occupied with 
reports of what the individual Red Cross 
societies have accomplished in war. 
These reports included illustrations of 
hospitals on the field of battle, with their 
ambulances and methods of conveying 
medical supplies; of surgeons performing 
operations, and of trained women nurses 
caring for sick and wounded. It is note- 
worthy that among the representatives of 
every nation there was unanimous ap- 
proval of the value of women nurses. 
This appreciation has made such progress 
that in England and in Germany women 
nurses have been made an actual part of 
the military forces. But aside from their 
operations in time of war, the advan- 
tageous occupation of Red Cross societies 
in time of peace was also considered by 
this Congress. Furthermore, the UCon- 
gress discussed the continuous utilization 
of the service of these societies for the 
sanitary and economic benefit of peoples. 
All this broadened greatly beyond the 
limit of emergency work the delibera- 
tions of the St, Petersburg Congress, The 
delegates contributed volumes of infor- 
mation as to the conduct of civil hospi- 
tals; the keeping in readiness of ambu- 
lances for instant response to emergency 
calls; the furnishing of remedies and ap- 
pliances for first aid to the injured, and 
the maintenance of Red Cross “sister- 
hoods,’’ whence skilled workers are sent 
ta relieve the suffering and whither they 
may return to rest and to die, 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOMES FOR COLLEGE 


At this season a host of bright, ambi- 
tious girls, whose means are limited, are 
considering the question of living ex- 
penses at college. How to reduce these 
to the lowest limits compatible with com- 
fort, nutritious food, and respectable 
quarters is debated over and over, as are 
ways of earning money while in college. 

Some light is thrown on this subject ina 
paper prepared by Miss E, J. Austin, in- 
structor in the Detroit High School, and 
read before the Michigan Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The aim of this paper is 
not merely to suggest an economical 
method of living in college, but to show 
how young women may acquire and use a 
knowledge of domestic science, thereby 
preparing to become intelligent home- 
makers as well as accomplished scholars. 
The skill that girls have acquired at home 
along housekeeping lines, and the training 
in domestic science received in the gram- 
mar schools can be utilized and advanced 
to a high degree of excellence and of sci- 
entific knowledge in a coédperative home 
under supervision. As illustrative of this 
plan, Miss Austin relates the following 
experience: 

‘For three years of my college life at 
Michigan University I tried the codpera- 
tive plan of housekeeping. My experience 
was not very exceptional, but is tried in 
every college town. A landlady in Ann 





plies housekeeping facilities for those who 
wish them, and her houses are always 
fully occupied, and housekeeping is car. 
ried on with more or less success. We 
had for the purposes of cooking the whole 
basement, steam heated, and fairly we}. 
lighted. There were usually five groups 
of housekeepers, two or three in each 
group. We had a cool place for storing 
butter and milk, three large pantries 
which were shared, and gas plates for the 
majority, though my own group had a 
gasoline stove with two burners. Each 
group had its own small table, its own set 
of dishes, and its own kitchen utensils, 
In fact, the groups were independent ex. 
cept that the cooking apparatus wag 
sometimes shared by two groups; the 
pantries were likewise shared, as wel! as 
our so-called refrigerator. 

“The first year our group consisted of 
two. That year one of us prepared break. 
fast, the other luncheon, and both helped 
prepare dinner; both helped with ciear-. 
ing the meal away. We had plain, health- 
ful, nutritious food; we knew as much 
about preparing it as all but the excep- 
tional girl knows. For breakfast we had 
a cereal, an egg, or some meat, bread and 
butter, and tea and fruit; for luncheon 
some vegetable warmed up from dinner, 
sauce, bread and butter, and tea. ‘That 
year board cost us on the average, includ- 
ing all we paid out for fuel and for kitch- 
en utensils, just sixty-two cents each per 
week. It took us barely an hour a day to 
do all the work that was required. We 
were healthy, were both doing heavy 
work in college, and found we were no 
more taxed than we should have been in 
going to and from a boarding-house, at a 
distance from our rooms, as a majority of 
students do. 

‘*The next year a brother was added to 
our group, and we immediately realized 
that a woman eats but four fifths as much 
as a man, and we thought that estimate 
exceedingly generous. Our average ran 
up to eighty-five cents. He ate longer, 
and I suppose we ate to keep him com- 
pany. Our arrangement of work this 
year was more satisfactory. Each of us 
prepared a meal, and the other two cleared 
it away. This year we did our work with 
an expenditure of about three-quarters of 
an hour per day. I reached home at 
twelve, and a nutritious, palatable dinner 
was on the table at exactly twelve thirty. 
Our steve was lighted with wood alcohol, 
which does away with the slight smoke, 
and is quicker than gasoline in generating 
the gas. The third year my brother and 
I were alone. That year our weekly aver- 
age was seventy-five cents. I prepared 
the dinner, and my brother the breakfast 
and luncheon, as a young man does not 
ordinarily know enough about range of 
diet to be able to manage a dinner with- 
out its proving an unnecessarily hard 
task. During this third year our expense 
for the year was thirty dollars, instead of 
ninety-two dollars, which is the lowest 
price for good board at Ann Arbor; so we 
saved sixty-two dollars per year each, 
and got atraining in system and order 
that was of great advantage in our ed- 
ucation. Meals had to be ready exact- 
ly at the appointed time. The right thing 
had to be done at the right time. There 
was a place for everything, and everything 
had to be in its place. Habits of system, 
of value throughout life, were acquired 
and fastened.”’ 

The prices for food which Miss Austin 
goes on to give are lower than those pre- 
vailing at the present time, but the ratio 
between the cost of coéperative house- 
keeping and that of boarding would 
doubtless be as great. She continues: 

“This sort of coéperation is found in 
college towns generally. The womanly 
woman is the home-maker, and home- 
making capacities are developed by exer- 
cise, as are all others. What the codper- 
ative home for college girls must do is to 
organize effort at present unorganized, to 
furnish facilities for doing under super- 
vision what is already being done with 
many mistakes and considerable friction; 
to make honorable and scientifically re-, 
spectable what in some quarters is consid- 
ered socially somewhat out of tone; to 
make that experience the most valuable, 
most instructive part of the college 
course; to unite independent action into 
a coherent whole with the resultant 
strength; and to take the lead that the 
University of Michigan has ever taken io 
democratic, socially common-sensed move- 
ments. 

“Suppose that we have a house large 
enough to accommodate twenty-four girls, 
as large a house as would give all their 
independence, and yet have a real home 
life in combination. We should need for 
each two girls a large bedroom with two 
comfortable beds, a hardwood floor that 
could be cleansed daily, and the other 
necessary bedroom furniture; and, in ad- 
dition, a sitting-room. No plan that does 
not secure the privilege of one’s owt 
room is acceptable. 

“On the first floor we should need 4 
large parlor for house meetings, and 4 
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bridged dictionaries. We would not run 
a club, therefore we divide into groups of 
four. The dining-room would contain 
six square tables for the six groups. 

‘‘Each group would have entire charge 
of the preparing, serving, and clearing 
away of the meals for the group, together 
with the marketing. The preparation of 
a hygienic, palatable meal for four is not 
a heavy task when everything is conven- 
jent. For more than four it is too heavy 
a task to be a pleasure. In the kitchen 
one faucet for hot water and another for 
cold would be sufficient for the twenty- 
four, as one large refrigerator should be 
sufficient for their milk, butter, and eggs, 
but otherwise there should be separate 
apparatus for every group.” 

After giving details in regard to conven- 
iences, utensils, and division of labor, 
Miss Austin says: 

“The work, to be of real value and of 
really legitimate connection with college 
life, must have a vital connection with the 
college, in organization, and in its being 
means of advancing that which should 
guide its efforts—science. 

‘A course such as is now given in sume 
universities under the title, ‘‘Household 
Economics,’ could embrace under ‘“‘Dieta- 
ries’’ the handing in of the menus for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, as actually 
prepared by the individual for her group. 
Every menu should conform to the proper 
balance of nutrition, and should provide 
acceptable food for from ten to thirty 
cents a day, taking into account the nutri- 
tive value, digestibility, palatability, and 
complementary qualities. The menus 
thus prepared would be handed over to 
the chemist in charge of the course, and 
this would be the written work required. 

“The supervision could be given by the 
dean in occasional visits and by the in- 
structor. All other supervision might be 
mechanical with common girls of brains 
and honor. The work of the home 
would be done entirely by the girls. 
By twelve girls attending to the sitting- 
rooms weekly, the bedrooms to be cared 
for daily by the fourth of each group, 
there would be twelve girls left among 
whom the weekly caring for the kitchen, 
dining-room, halls, reading-room, and 
parlor could be divided, with no greater 
stress on any one than now falls to the 
share of every gir] who takes any pride in 
her surroundings.”’ 

A home suitable for a coéperative home 
might be built, Miss Austin thinks, at a 
cost of from ten thousand up to forty 
thousand dollars. The furnishing would 
cost about two thousand. Once started, 
it would be a good paying investment in 
every college town where there are women 
students. It would increase the number 
of those ‘‘most eager to gain the highest 
the college offers.” 

Certainly this plan is worthy of careful 
consideration by those colleges now lay- 
ing stress upon their courses in house- 
hold economics, and by those disposed to 
make gifts to colleges in aid of worthy 
women students in limited circumstances. 

Miss Austin’s paper was published in 
full in The Interchange for May, 1902, 
Battle Creek, Mich. P.M. As 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

The Alexander prizes, offered by Mrs. C. 
B. Alexander of Castle Point, Jersey City, 
to students of New Jersey, for the three 
best essays on the probation, have been 
awarded to three girls—Miss Lulu H, Ful- 
ler of Plainfield, first prize, $35; Miss 
Ethel Feitz of Trenton, second prize, $15; 
and Miss Mabel Jenkins of Plainfield, hon- 
orable mention. The object of the compe- 
tition was to interest high-school gradu- 
ates in the problem of preventing and 
curing of crime through probation rather 
than the county jail. The judges were 
Justice, Joline of Camden County, Prose- 
cutor Voorhees of Middlesex, Charlton T. 
Lewis of Morriston, and Associate Justice 
Fort of Newark. The prizes will be sent 
by Mrs. Alexander, together with person- 
al letters, to the contestants, and the 
essays of the winners will be printed in 
the Review of Charities and Correction, 
through which Mrs, C. B. Alexander made 
her generous offer. Several of the essays 
were read before graduating classes, while 
others were delivered at commencements. 

Some months ago, Miss Julia Baden, a 
seventeen-year-old girl in Montana discov- 
ered that a railroad bridge near her fath- 
er’s ranch had become undermined by the 
high water. She mounted her fleet pony 
and rode to Miles City, and notified the 
Northern Pacific agent, who stopped the 
North Coast limited, averting a disastrous 
wreck, The railroad company offered 
Miss Baden as a reward either $100 in gold 
or an annual pass. She chose the money. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Evans, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., whose unique business meth- 
ods have been so successful at her stand 
in one of the commercial blocks of that 
city, is extending her trade. She has a 
branch of her business flourishing in Buf- 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Gheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TruAXx, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O, 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimo- 
nials sent free. Price, 75c per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











falo, and has been introducing her sweet 
wares at the Thousand Islands and other 
summer resorts. Miss Evans started in 
business by renting space in the lobby of 
the University Building, Syracuse, for 
the accommodation of a case of her own 
candies. She filled the case every morn- 
ing with neat boxes of delicious bon bons, 
and then went off to make more, leaving 
her stock to be bought by customers, who 
would wait on themselves, putting the 
money in the cash drawer, and making 
change themselves, if necessary. Her 
queer plan of doing business has worked 
well, and this young candy maker is de- 
riving a good income from her candy 
stands. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FROWN AND A SMILE. 





BY THEODOSIA P. GARRISON. 


Such a silly little, foolish little, naughty little 
frown— 
Too small to do the slightest harm, you'd 
think, 
Yet the naughty little frown frowned the 
nursery pleasure down, 
And made a pleasant room as black as ink. 


Nurse scolded —Jamie sighed — 
Kitten ran and baby cried— 
(You scarcely can believe it, but it’s true,) 
Every smile was blotted out 
With that naughty frown about— 
Just think how much alittle frown can do! 


Such a pleasant little, happy little, jolly little 
smile— 
Too small to do the slightest good, you'd 
say, 
Yet that happy little smile kept the nursery 
all the while 
As cheerful as the sunshine and as gay. 


Nurse was singing like a bird— 
Baby cooed and kitten purred— 
(You searcely can believe it, but it’s true,) 
Everywhere that small smile went 
It brought pleasure and content— 
Just think how much a little smile can do! 
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HOW MARJORIE FOUND FAIRYLAND. 


BY ZELLA MARGARET WALTERS, 





“*T know it’s just stories,’’ said Marjorie 
firmly to herself, as she closed her book, 
‘*but I wish things jike that did happen. 
I wish a funny fairy godmother would 
take me away to a beautiful palace, or a 
mysterious white bird would fly before 
me to an enchanted forest, or something.”’ 

She had been reading in the meadow, 
and leaned back against an oak tree to 
think about it. Just then the saucy east 
wind snatched up her hat and sent it 
careering through the air at a great rate. 
At first she did not move, but as the hat 
sailed on and on a sudden hope took pos- 
session of her. Suppose the wind was 
carrying her hat to fairyland! In that 
case all that was necessary was to fol- 
low it. 

It really did seem as if the hat was be- 
witched, It would settle to the ground 
aud lie until she almost reached it, and 
then it was up and away again. Across 
the field, across the road, down the lane 
it went, and at last it whisked suddenly 
over the high fence that shut in the little 
cottage that she had often seen. With a 
beating heart she climbed up and looked 
over. There was no one in sight buta 
little lame girl sitting in her chair under 
the big elm tree. 

‘*Please, may I come and get my hat?”’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ said the lame girl, smiling 
brightly. “I would get it for you if I 
could.”’ 

But Marjorie did not see the smile nor 
the wistful look that followed her. She 
got her hat quickly, and went out. She 
felt cross and disappointed because no 
adventure had been found by following 
the runaway hat. She went straight home 
and told her mother about it. 

“Of course, I didn’t expect to get to 
fairyland,’’ she concluded, ‘‘but I thought 
something might happen besides just 
common, every-day things.’’ 

“Still, you might have got to fairyland 
if you had known how, and, better yet, 
you might have taken some one with 
you,” said her mother. 

‘“‘What do you mean?”’ cried Marjorie. 

“That little lame girl—her name is 
Laura Randal—has just moved here. She 
doesn’t know any one, her parents are 


poor, and she has few books or games. If 
a girl of her own age would visit her, 
think how perfectly happy she might be 
made by a little attention and sharing of 
treasures.’’ 

“T see, mamma,”’ said Marjorie; and a 
half-hour later she was ready to start on 
a visit to Laura. Now Marjorie never did 
things by halves, and she had her broth- 
er’s little wagon piled full of things out 
of which to construct her fairyland. She 
went down the lane to the cottage, looked 
over the fence again, and said: 

**May I come in, please?”’ 

And again the little lame girl smiled, 
and Marjorie drew her little wagon in 
through the gate. 

“I’ve come to stay with you this after- 
noon, if I may. We will read my story- 
books and have some fun, and after a 
while we will have a little picnic. My 
brother Harold is coming to help us eat. 
He’s good at eating up everything that’s 
left; and, besides, he’s a jolly boy. He's 
just as much fun as a girl.”’ 

With this introduction Marjorie began 
unpacking her wares. 

“We'll play I’m a pedler,’”’ she said, 
‘‘and you're a lady. Please, madam, may 
I come in and show my goods?”’ 

*Yes,’’ said Laura, ‘tif you’re a nice, 
polite pedler, and take off your hat, and 
scrape your shoes at the door.”’ 

Laura bought all of the books at fabu- 
lous prices, and seemed so eager to read 
them that Marjorie declared she would 
leave them there until every one had been 
read through. Then they made a comical 
scrapbook, cutting out all the pictures of 
people and animals, fitting new heads and 
bodies together—and what funny effects 
were produced! 

Harold was on hand to take his share in 
the picnic, and as the sun was setting, be 
and Marjorie said good-by, with many 
promises to come again. 

“T had a beautiful time to day,’ 
Marjorie to her mother. 

“Yes,’’ said her mother, ‘tthe way to 
fairyland is very easy. You just enter 
the little gate of kindness, and go straight 
on,’’—S. S, Times. 
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said 





HUMOROUS. 





‘Vanity,’ said Lord Roseberry, ‘tis a 


centipede with corns on every foot.’’ 


Capt. Staysail—Yes, sir, the needle of 
the compass always points to the north. 

Landsman —How interesting? But sup- 
pose you wanted to go south? 


Shakespeare vs. Bacon: How it started. 
Anne Hathaway (opening a letter) —What 
a beautiful valentine! Such divine poetry! 
Now, I wonder who sent it—William or 
Francis?—Harper’s. 


Ethel’s mamma had been trying to tell 
her the difference between breakfast, din- 
ner and supper. ‘‘Now, dear, what is the 
name of the first meal you eat in the morn- 
ing?’’ said mamma. 

*‘Oatmeal!’’ answered 
without hesitation, 


the little one, 


*“T could put an end to the war in the 
Philippines in a month.’ 

“Of course you think so, 
can who stays at home does. 
idea?”’ 

“Equip the army with racing automo- 
biles, and turn it loose!’’—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. 


Every Amer- 
What's your 


‘*Dat’s an old, no-’count dog,’’ said Mr, 
Erastus Pinkley, ‘‘but I had a chance to 
trade ’im off las’ week.”’ 

“Why didn’t you seize 
tunity?” 

‘*Well, I thinks a heap o’ dat dog. An’ 
I made up my mind dat a man dat didn’t 
hab no better sense dan to make such a 
trade wah gwine to be too pore to feed 
*im,’’— Washington Star. 


the oppor- 


A little maid with a social nature was 
anxious to come into the parlor when her 
mother’s friends arrived. Finally mamma 
said: “You may come in when the ladies 
are here if you can be quiet, and remem- 
ber that little girls should be seen, not 
heard.’’ The little one pondered for a 
moment, and then asked: ‘‘But, mamma, 
what shall I do with the mouthful of 
words I’ve got?’’ 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 





Woman’s Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities fur Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, 21st 3t. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’°R AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKA) 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMER 
Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 











Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescne 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors, 











SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The f llowing leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 
2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 
3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone 
4 Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
5 The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 
3. The White Cross. by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 
8. The Donble S'andard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 
9. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects avd Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B_ F. De Costa, D. D. 
11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D 
12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 
3. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 

anna Rice Powell. 


ww 


15. 


19. Law and [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 
20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 


pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 

sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

. The Need for Work to Promote Social 

Purity,8 pp.,by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 

by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leayitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 

pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

. Social Purity—The Right Training of 

Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 

tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 

ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 
Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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Bounp Votumges oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prevared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 530 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 











$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long asinterest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equity 
$200 cash and month- 
t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 
Woman’s JOURNAL 


for $1050 on easy terms—sa 
ly payments of $25 each. 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, 
Office, Boston. 
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Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialista 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory aud clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opens its next session September 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Piercy, 





| care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 
| New York. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E., BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agens 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
~The Pyramid of Cholula, — 
rhe Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Caca 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other inforntation apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the bicitie coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
gunn ond Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil! 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment, 








MAINE MIDSUMMER W. S. MEETING. 
The regular midsummer meeting of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Ocean Park, August 27, with a fine 
array of eminent speakers. 





MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Convention of the Maine Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will be held at 
Saco, October 1-3. Lucy Hopart Day, 

Pres. M. W. S.A. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 


Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers, Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us. Address 
Leaflet Department, Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN NATIONAL POLITICS. 

Women are needed in our national poli- 
tics as never before, in view of our lavish 
and profligate expenditure, amounting 
this year to eight hundred million dollars, 
all of it levied on what we eat, drink and 
wear. Meanwhile the public interest is 
wholly disregarded. Sugar, tea, coal, 
iron, meat, clothing and building materials 
are almost doubled in price by tariff taxa- 
tion and protected monopolies. 

Last week, an excellent tenant, who is 
paying me an inadequate rent, notified me 
that he will have to give up his house be- 
cause the increased price of coal will 
make it impossible for him to warm it 
during the coming winter. He will have 
to move into apartments at great inconve- 
nience. Zvery family will have to pay 
tribute to the senseless and neediess quar- 
rel between the coal barons of Pennsylva- 
nia and their employees—a quarrel which 
should have been promptly adjusted by a 
national court of arbitration. 

When Congress is elected by a constitu- 
ency composed equally of women and men, 
the interests of consumers will no longer 
be held secondary. Women are keenly 
sensitive to the advance of prices. They 
are the economists of the world. They 
have to expend the family income in the 
purchase of household supplies. Then 
trusts will be controlled by foreign com- 
petition, the necessaries of life will be 
relieved of tariff taxation, labor will be 
better paid, industrial controversies will 
be settled, peace will be maintained at 
home and abroad; as a result, the home 
will be better protected. 

Surely women ought to make them- 
selves felt as an influential factor in na- 
tional politics! H. B. B. 
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THE POLITICAL POOL OF SILOAM. 





Once every four years the angel of dem- 
ocracy escends and stirs the pool of 
American politics into unwonted activity. 
It behooves the women who seek to be 
relieved of their political impotence to 
enter in and be cured. This periodical 
visitation is the Presidentialelection. It 
will occur in 1904, But, in order todo so, 
preliminary action must be taken in the 
winter of 1903. If, in any State where a 
legislature convenes next January, wom- 
en can secure permission from that legis- 
lature to enter the pool, their full enfran- 
chisement will thereby be assured. That 
permission may be secured next January 
in avy one of thirty States by a majority 
vote of its senators and representatives. 
In each State, when its legislature con- 
venes, less than one hundred and fifty, in 
some States half that number, of resolute 
friends of impartial suffrage will hold the 
key and can open the door. Let suffrag- 
ists in every State bestir themselves at 
once to secure the needed one hundred 
and fifty legislators! 

In this effort women ought to have the 
coéperation of the leaders of both politi- 
cal parties. Only vis inertiae and the 
stupidity of inherited prejudice blind 
their eyes to their great opportunity. 
One-half of all American citizens ‘“‘of ma- 











ture age and sound mind, not convicted of 
crimé,” are defrauded of their suffrage 
birthright. Two great parties are strug- 
gling for supremacy. That supremacy 
depends upon votes. The dominant party 
inany State which has the foresight to 
carry through the simple change of elec- 
tion law which is needed, will win the 


gratitude and earn the support of a great | 


constituency. See how the tariff has 
solidified the masses in the manufac- 
turing States of Pennsylvania and New 
Eng'and for the Republicans! See how 
‘‘white supremacy” has made the South- 
ern States a unit forthe Democrats! How 


much more potent will be an appeal to | 


the reason and sympathy of millions of 
intelligent, liberty-loving, public-spirited 
American women. 

‘*Each State shall appoint in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in Con- 
gress.”’ This is Article 2, Section 1, Par- 
agraph 2 of the United States Constitu- 
iion, the supreme law. 

It is only a question of time. Whenever, 
in any closely contested election, in any 
State, or representative or senatorial dis- 


trict, there is reason to believe that candi- | 


dates can secure their election by break- 
ing the shackles that now prevent one- 
half of their constituents from exercising 
the God-given right of self-government, 
there will be no lack of supporters. Nor 
should these supporters be limited to 
either party. Honest and enlightened 
men of all parties should vote to enable 
the women citizens of their State to help 
appoint the presidential electors in the 
campaign of 1904, H. B. B. 
WOMEN AND OUTDOOR ART. 

The meetings of the Park and Outdoor 
Art Association opened brilliantly on 
Tuesday last, at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, with a practical address by 
President Eliot, whose son, 
Wyllys Eliot, did such loving and valued 
work in this line. The speeches have 





been earnest and suggestive; one, that of | 


Mr. Albert Kelsey, on ‘‘Water an Effective 
Factor of Municipal Art,’’ was greatly 


enhanced by fine stereoscopic pictures of | 


fountains foreign and at home—water 
foaming, leaping, dashing in every form 
of graceful stream and silver spray. 

Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, to whom is due 
much of the notable Harrisburg improve- 
ment, told brightly of her study in Ger- 
man forests and her hopes in the uplift- 
ing influence of outdoor beauty on the 
community. Wednesday morning was a 
sort of experience meeting, a miniature 
national congress on civic improvement; 
and in the afternoon the Women’s Aux- 
iliary reported, with 
Thursday afternoon’s sessions were inter- 
esting, one made up of ten-minute talks 
on different phases of nature study for 
children, among which was that of Miss 
Ellen Tower, of Lexington, on ‘Sand 
Gardens,” and the other a session of park 
commissioners, full of wise suggestion. 

The president of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary, Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chicago, 
brings to the work a deep enthusiasm, 
enriched with much artistic knowledge 
gained from years of study at home and 
abroad, The auxiliary has seven branch- 
es, or sub-societies. That in Chicago, of 
which Mrs. Eben Byron Smith is presi- 
dent, has laid out and beautified five 
school grounds and the surroundings of a 
tenement block, to the great benefit of its 
inmates, the city voting $700 simply to 
prepare the ground, 

Milwaukee’s society, Mrs. Martin W. 
Sherman, president, has also taken in 
hand five school grounds, where the chil- 
dren cultivate the little gardens by grades. 


Charles | 


much acceptance. | 


clean strong work that they might do in 
what naturally follows—the bettering of 
legislation. The motto of this Women’s 
Auxiliary, ‘‘Leave the world more beauti- 
ful than you found it,’’ is akin to the un- 
forgotten dying words of Lucy Stone, 
‘*Make the world better.’’ c. W. 








ANTI-SUFFRAGE TREASURER’S REPORT. 


| Some curious and interesting facts are 
revealed by the recently-published annual 
| report of the treasurer of the ‘‘Massachu- 
| setts Association Opposed to the Further 
| Extension of Suffrage to Women.”’ The 
most striking thing about it is the fewness 
of the contributors and the large size of 
their contributions. The receipts of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association for the past 
year were $2,340. This included only 
fourteen donations of less than five dollars 
each! Nearly athird of the whole amount 
was given in lump sums of a hundred dol- 
lars apiece. The treasurer’s report shows 
the correctness of the popular impression 
that the active force of the ‘‘Anti’’ Asso- 
ciation is a little knot of rich women, 
who, being extremely comfortable them- 
selves, are inclined to think that all wom- 
en have all the rights they ought to want. 

Comparing this report with the report 

of the treasurer of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, it is interesting 
to see upon how much broader a basis the 
Suffrage Society rests. Its receipts for 
| the past year were $3,420—only about 
| $1,000 more than those of the ‘Anti’’ 
| Association—but this amount was made 
| up of contributions from more than twelve 
hundred different individuals. 
More than half the total receipts of the 
| Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage Association 
| were paid out for salaries, $1,431 having 
| been expended for this item alone. All 
| the officers of the Massachusetts Woman 
| Suffrage Association give their services 
without salary. 

The little group of millionaires’ wives 
whose names stand as officers of the 
| “Anti”? Society suggest the comment 
| made by Col. T. W. Higginson at the time 
| of the so-called referendum in 1895, when 
| 
| 


the friends and opponents of equal rights 

| for women each published a long list of 
| their supporters. Col. Higginson wrote 
in Harper’s Bazar: 

“Society is represented on the remon- 
strants’ list so exclusively that nothing 
else whatever appears to be represented 
there. All the ladies move in a limited, 
| though most unimpeachable, circle. All 
may be presumed to interchange visiting 
cards and meet at the same afternoon 
teas. There is not even a hint that there 
is any other class to be consulted. 

‘Where are the literary women, the 
artists, the teachers, the business women, 
the labor-reform advocates, the members 
of the farmers’ granges, the clergymen’s 
wives? Compared with this inadequate 
body, how comfortably varied looks the 
list of the committee in behalf of woman 
suffrage, headed by Julia Ward Howe, 
who is free of all societies, and even of 
‘society’ itself, but including also women 
who are wholesomely unknown to the 
world at large, but well known in the 
farmers’ granges and among the Christian 
Endeavorers. Can any one doubt which 
list, on the whole, represents the spirit of 
the future? ; 

“The more cultivated social class—the 
‘Four Hundred,’ as the saying is—have 
an immense value in certain directions. 
They stand for the social amenities, and 
in many ways for the worthy charities. 
Generous and noble traditions attach to 
their names, and nowhere more than in 
Boston. But one thing has in all ages 
and places been denied to this class, so 
far as it is a class—that is, the leadership 
in boid reforms. That fruit grows on a 
different tree.”’ ETHEL C, AVERY. 





Milwaukee has a settlement garden in the | 


Russian quarter, where prizes are given 
for best gardening by children, and to the 
mothers for the prettiest window boxes. 

Louisville’s branch, Mrs, Charles 
Gheens, president, is interested in work 
for the Children’s Hospital and in elevat- 
ing the lives of the ‘‘shanty-boat people.” 
A shanty-boat, the lowest type of house- 
boat, entails on its occupants little care 
for decency or beauty of living. In Pas- 
adena, where Mrs. L. F. Chapin is presi- 
dent, the women are interested in pro- 
tecting birds, in providing seats under 
trees, and are planning valuable lectures 
for women and children, In Los Angeles, 


Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, president, the | 


women are taking active measures to im- 
prove the garbage plant; and in San Fran- 
cisco, where Mrs. Lovell White has in- 
fused a lively spirit of reform, and started 
a promising society, the Chronicle has 
offered to give $500 in prizes for amateur 
gardening. In New Orleans our well- 
known friend, Miss Jean Gordon, is presi- 
dent of the society, which is interested in 
improving bridges, with general purifi- 
cation and adornment. 


Women desire that the localities in| 
which they live shall be made clean, , 
healthful and beautiful; and their success | 


in this direction goes far to show the 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Century Club of Maplewood, Mass., 
has a committee on legislative affairs 
whose duty it is to watch legislation dur- 
ing the session, and report to the club, 
giving particular attention to those mat- 
ters in which all educated and intelligent 
women should be posted, and this work 
‘the State Federation committee recom- 
| mends to all of the clubs. 
| Bridgeport, Conn., hasa Woman’s Club- 
| house Association, chartered in 1897, 
whose purpose is the erection and main- 
| tenance of a building for the use of the 
| various women’s clubs in the city, liter- 
ary, artistic and social. The articles of 
incorporation provide for a capital of 
$50,000, to be divided into shares of $25, 
the stock to be acquired and held by wom- 
en only. The organization is well offi- 
cered, and a considerable portion of the 
stock has been marketed. It is expected 
that the clubhouse will soon be built. 

The club women of Duluth, Minn., are 
making an effort to have Mrs. M. R. Bald- 
win retained as deputy health inspector, 
and a delegation filed a protest against her 








retirement at the city hall. Mrs. Baldwin 
was appointed several months ago on the 
recommendation of the city council. The 
appointment was temporary, during the 
spring cleaning, but Mrs. Baldwin made a 
record that won the highest praise. Lack 
of funds necessitated her retirement, but 
the club women are anxious that her ser- 
vices be retained. 

In New York City articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed in the County Clerk’s 
office by the Dressmakers’ Protective As- 
sociation, which has existed for several 
years as a mutual organization, with of- 
fices at 208 West Twenty-third St. The 
object of the association is to unite the 
dressmakers of the United States and en- 
able them better to compete with Euro- 
pean houses. A part of the plan is to 
open branch depots of the association in 
Paris, Berlin and other European cities 
for the exhibition of American modes. 





In Cincinnati Dr. Clara Bruce addressed 
the Twentieth Century Club recently, on 
‘Dress Reform,’’ wearing a costume com- 
posed of a plain gored skirt and white 
shirt waist with full sleeves and small 
cuff. Dr. Bruce said that her costume 
cost exactly $1.25, and was so simply 
made that any woman might make one, 
She thought it would be a good plan to 
distribute printed cards asking women 
who were willing to wear the plain dress 
to sign the cards and introduce the dress 
to others. Thirty club women have al- 
ready agreed to wear the reform dress ata 
reception to be given in September. 

in Detroit, Mich., the Federation of 
Clubs during the past year, has continued 
its legislative work regarding the raising 
of the age of applicants to the State 
School for non-criminal children, at Cold- 
water, from twelve to fourteen years; and 
through the work of its industrial com- 
mittee a woman State factory inspector 
was appointed. A committee was ap- 
pointed to aid in establishing free baths 
in Detroit, and a local branch of the Con- 


sumers’ League was organized. 
F.M,. A. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


Dr. Una Yanagisawa, a young Japanese 
woman in San Francisco, Cal., has thor 
oughly prepared herself for her profes- 
sion. Eighteen years ago her family came 
from Tokio to San Francisco. After a 
short period the mother died, a son soon 
followed, leaving the father and little 
Una alone. ‘The father had come to 
America for the express purpose of edu- 
cating his children, and he determined to 
give his daughter the best possible -oppor- 
tunities. He hoped to make a physician 
of her and placed her in school. She was 
then nine yearsold. At twenty she began 
her studies as astudent at the State Uni- 
versity, taking a course in social science, 
No other Japanese woman had ever at- 
tended the University, but the little ori- 
ental girl held her own very well. Three 
years later she was graduated from Berke- 
ley, receiving the degree of bachelor of 
letters. Then she entered the medical 
department of the affiliated colleges. She 
continued to live at home, often assisting 
her father with the clerical part of his 
restaurant business. She was an inde- 
fatigable worker, and in three years (uni- 
versity graduates being credited with one 
year at the affiliated colleges) the degree 
of doctor of medicine was conferred upon 
her. It is now a year since she became a 
physician. She has not done much prac- 
tice, as there is little demand for a Japan- 
ese woman doctor in San Francisco. So, 
to make herself useful to her father, she 
has become cashier in his restaurant, 
awaiting the time when the business may 
be sold, and both may return to their na- 
tive land. Dr. Yanagisawa’s aim is to 
practice among the women and children 
of Tokio. She will be the first Japanese 
woman to enter the profession, and the 
field for her work is broad and promising. 
She is reading and studying along medical 
lines, and has planned for a course in the 
polyclinic before she embarks for Japan, 


There are nearly fifty women practicing 
medicine in Buffalo, N. Y., says the Re- 
view of that city. Dr. Ida C. Bender, Dr. 
Amelia Earle Trant and Dr. Elizabeth 
Schugens are graduates in medicine, and 
qualified to practice, but they have re- 
mained in the educational field, teaching 
either from choice or because they have 
found it more lucrative. Dr. Trant is 
principal of the boys’ department Masten 
Park High School. Dr. Bender is super- 
visor of the primary departments of the 
public schools, Probably no woman 
in the city stands higher among the pro- 
fessional people in Buffalo than Dr. Bend- 
er. She has undisputed ability for her 
work, and above all is a womanly woman 
anxious to give any assistance in her pow- 
er to benefit her fellow-townswomen. 
Other well-known women physicians in 
Buffalo are: Dr. Cora B. Lattin, Dr. Mary 
I. Denton, Dr. Maude J. Frye, Dr. Myrtle 
A. Hoag and her assistant, Dr. Mead, Dr. 








Mary M. Huntley, Dr. Rachel Kembal] 
Dr. Regina Flood Keyes, Dr. Adele G'es. 
son, Dr. Jane N. Frear, Dr. Loretta Knap- 
penburg, Dr. Caroline Lichtenberg, pr. 
Sarah Howe Morris, Dr. Mary Newman 
Sloan, Dr. Lillian Craig Randall, Dr. Rose 
Wilder, Dr. Mary Olson Woods, Dr. Clara 
E. Bowen, Dr. Eleanor Burnside, Dr. Jane 
W. Carroll, Dr. N. Victoria Chappell, Dr. 
Gertrude Beebe, Dr. Jane Bell, Dr. Heleng 
B. Pearson and Dr. Helene Kuhlman, 
The majority of these women are grad. 
ates of the University of Buffalo, and 
some of them have large practices. 

Dr. Lucy Gullett has been appointed 
resident medical officer of the Children’s 
Hospital, Queensland, Australia. pr, 
Gullett is a daughter of Mr. Henry (ju. 
lett, of the Sydney Daily Telegraph, and 


was for twelve months resident medi. 
cal officer of the Women’s Hospital, 
Sydney. Miss Mary Fitzgibbon, the first 
Queensland girl to qualify as a pharma- 
ceutical chemist, has been appointed dis- 
penser to the Children’s Hospital. 

F. M. A, 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 
EXECUTIVE HELD AT COPENHAGEN, 
JULY 10-13, 1902. 

The absence of the president, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, and the vice-president, 
Lady Aberdeen, threw a grave responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of the Danish 
Council president, Froken Henni Forch- 
hammer. Seldom hasan unexpected task 
been carried on with more tact and skill, 

The question of making an early date 
for holding demonstration meetings in all 
the Councils in behalf of peace and arbi- 
tration precipitated a long discussion, 
Holland was strongly in favor; the United 
States stated that meetings could always 
be held there on the subject, as the dis- 
tinction is clearly seen between the propa- 
gation of peace and a criticism of the 
government which might at the time be 
engaged in war. But the English and 
Canadian delegates were opposed to such 
methods in their own countries. While 
they still held to the ideal set up at the 
London quinquennial, it was deemed in- 
expedient to engage in any public demon- 
strations at the present time. Sweden 
was very emphatic in refusing to under- 
take any such work. 

The resignation of Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper, the chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee, was regretfully accepted. Her 
successor, Mrs. Emily Willoughby Cum- 
mings, has been a recognized force in the 
Canadian Council since its inception in 
1893, She has been engaged on the To- 
ronto Globe fora number of years ani is, 
as well, a writer for other periodicals, 
She was a delegate to the Council sessions 
in the United States several times, and is 
a woman of fine ability. 

The financial balance of the Council is 
very satisfactory, owing to the interest of 
the president, who has secured eleven 
new Patrons, all in the United States, 
within the past year. 

It is an open question whether the next 
executive meeting will convene in Dres: 
den or Berlin, Fraulein Lange, who is 
treasurer of the Council, would like the 
meeting to be beld in her city, Berlin. 
But the president, Frau Stritt, lives in 
Dresden, and naturally would give the 
preference to her city. The matter will 
be decided by the next president of the 
Council, Mrs. Sewall, in good time. Cer- 
tainly the next Executive will be held in 
Germany, in order to prepare for the 
quinquennial, 

The excellent report from the Baroness 
Von Beschwitz on ‘‘Laws Concerning Do- 
mestic Relations’ was printed in German, 
but an English translation will be sent to 
the English-speaking Councils. Eight na- 
tions appear in this summary, and a care- 
ful consideration of the whole subject has 
been given. 

When Miss Clara Barton’s name was 
proposed as a Patron, the Executive ex- 
pressed the deepest pleasure; her name 
was accorded the rising vote. Another 
distinguished Patron added to this year’s 
list was Froken Kirstine Frederickson of 
Copenhagen. She is the only living pi 
neer of the woman movement in Den- 
mark. The others, she mournfully says, 
have died under the pressure and strain. 
She is an active journalist and is well 
known and beloved in her native land. 

Mrs. Sanford reported from Italy that 
a number of societies in Rome are feder- 
ated, and otbers in various parts of Italy 
will be formed as rapidly as conditions 
permit. A mammoth bazar has been held 
recently under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil, at which a wonderful exhibit was 
made of the handiwork of all classes of 
Italian women. Rapid strides are making 
in this country toward the emancipation 
of woman; this is particularly gratifying 
to the women of the Northern races whose 
opportunities and privileges are thought 
to be much greater. Mrs. Sanford, dele 
gate from Canada, has done much toward 
this Latin Council, and ber warm friend- 
ship for the Countess Taverna, who is 
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president of the Italian Council, has given 
her great opportunities for this work. 
Mrs. Sanford was the only English cousin 
present. All of the Colonies except her 
own were represented by proxies. She is 
a handsome woman of middle age, wealthy 
and generous. Possessed of tact, and a 
lover of peace, she is always ready to 
speak the gentle word that will bring har- 
mony out of discord. She is an intimate 
friend of Lady Aberdeen, and is well 
known in Canada for her excellent public 
avd philanthropic work. 

Frau Stritt, the president of the Ger- 
man Council, is a most devoted Council 
worker, All phases of womanly emanci- 
pation appeal strongly to her nature. She 
js beautiful, graceful, and young, although 
the mother of a grown daughter and son, 
An excellent business woman, she con- 
ducts her affairs with great ability. She 
is a charming speaker, with ready wit and 
persiflage, frank and outspoken. The 
Berlin Congress is in capable hands, 

Dr. Ellen Sandelin of Sweden is young 
and energetic, and a strong, self-sustained 
character. She has been engaged in med- 
ical practice for six years and has trav- 
eled in her own and other countries, lec- 
turing on Moral Reform and the training 
of youth. She was received by the Dan- 
ish Crown Princess while in Copenhagen 
and had a long conversation. The Prin- 
cess is deeply interested in philanthropic 
work, especially in the Red Cross Society. 
She asked Dr. Sandelin about the pur- 
poses and work of the International 
Council. 

Miss Matina Kramers, the correspond- 
ing secretary of the Dutch National Coun- 
cil, is one of the most independent young 
women produced by modern emancipa- 
tion. She is an educator, and since the 
recent death of her mother, lives alone in 
her home at Rotterdam. 

The chief interest naturally centered 
around the Acting President Froken Hen- 
ni Forchhammer, the president of the 
Danish National Council. She comes of 
a remarkable family, her brothers and 
sisters all being prominent. One brother 
is one of the few Wagner tenors; and is 
to sing in the new opera house in Munich 
this coming season. One is a director of 
the deaf and dumb school, one is conduc- 
tor of a large bank, one is a famous 
physician, and others are engaged in civil 
service. The Froken is a refined little 
woman with much quiet strength. She 
made an admirable presiding officer, and 
won all hearts with her charming per- 
sonality. 

The Danish ladies are all distinct per- 
sonalities; from Froken Fredericson with 
her restless, dauntless spirit, Fru Lund 
with an artistic soul, Fru Charlotte Nor- 
rie with musical voice, Fru Frederickson 
stately and refined, with her famous hus- 
band’s close sympathy in her public work, 
to Fru Howitz, a brave, true little English- 
woman, the widow of a Danish gentle- 
man; all these women stand out on the 
background of their beautiful country 
with emphasis and distinctness. It has 
been a surprise to find the blending of 
northern energy with the delicate refine- 
ment of the more southern type, here In 
Copenhagen. 

Norway sent a pretty brown-eyed young 
school-teacher, Froken Morch, who has 
been actlve in forming bureaus and em- 
ployment stations for teachers in her own 
country. She referred proudly to the 
fact that municipal suffrage has been 
given recently to women of her nation. 

One of the strongest, although one of 
the least aggressive delegates, came from 
Switzerland; Mme. Chapponniére-Chaix is 
finely educated, with a profound rever- 
ence for individual liberty. She is the 
ideal representative of a country which 
holds strongly to its own independence, 
while never interfering with any other 
power. She is a devoted worker in 
Woman’s interests, her lovely home on 
Geneva Lake being headquarters for many 
philanthropic and praétical enterprises, 
She is foreign secretary of the Swiss Na- 
tional Council. 

The only representative from the United 
States was Mrs, Susa Young Gates, who 
was proxy for the chairman of the Press 
Committee, Mrs. Ida H. Harper. Mrs. 
Gates was the recipient of much kind at- 
tention in Copenhagen. The elaborate 
entertainment provided by the Danish 
National Council was delightful. A beau- 
tiful reception was tendered to the Coun- 
cil at the Anglo-Danish Club through its 
President, Fru Howitz, the first evening. 
Brief addresses were made as to the con- 
dition of women in their various coun- 
tries by the foreign delegates, The Ameri 
can Consul General was present, and 
about three hundred of Copenhagen’s rep- 
resentative English, American and Danish 
residents. It was remarked that English 
was evidently the language of the Coun- 
cil, 

Other delightful receptions, dinners and 
teas were given; one evening being spent 
at the Tivoli, where the famous conductor, 
Joachim Anderson, gave special music for 
the visiting Council guests. One beauti- 
ful summer day was spent in an excursion 





to Frederiksborg Castle and to Elsinore. 
Hamlet’s supposed grave was visited, with 
his statue by a recent Danish sculptor, 
Froken Nielsine Petersen. 

What about these Danish women? They 
are finer, apparently, than their northern 
and southern neighbors, and broader in 
culture. Nearly all are linguists. And 
above all they are lovely and genuine 
women. Sent out by 

Mrs. SusaA YounG GATES, 

Proxy for International Council of Women. 

Press Chairman, Mrs. Ipa H. Harper. 
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AN EXAMPLE AND A WARNING. 

Rebecca Harding Davis, in the New York 
Independent, urges women not to leave 
their homes in country towns and villages 
to seek fortune and fame in a city. She 
says: 

‘*People who live outside of the Atlantic 
seaboard cities can have little idea of the 
number of women, poor and unprotected, 
who rush into them yearly from the West 
and South with the hope of making their 
fortune, or at least a living. Nobody can 
blame them for coming. On most West- 
ern ranches the woman is overworked, 
and the loneliness of her life is intoler- 
able; while in the smaller Southern towns 
the monotony, the pettiness of events in 
the slow-going hours and days and years 
stifle and kill an active brain, just as the 
creeping gray moss smothers a living 
plant. 

“These women break away and fly to 
‘God’s country,’ as they call it, to find 
companionship and work, At first their 
ideas are large. They clamor for the 
best and biggest kinds of work, and for 
high pay—above everything for high pay.’’ 

This advice she enforces by tha follow- 
ing sorrowful story: 

‘‘About ten years ago I first saw Mary 
Carr, She was a woman of forty, healthy, 
resolute, keen of eye and sharp of tongue; 
with a firm belief in herself and very lit- 
tle belief in any other person or thing. 
She always had lived in a wide awake 
village in Iowa, and now had come to ‘the 
East’ to make her fortune, She proposed 
to make it by authorship or journalism, 
but I soon found that she knew no mgre 
of either kind of work than she did of 
ship-building. 

‘Mary Carr stopped in Philadelphia 
(they all stop in Philadelphia), and, find- 
ing it dull and cold (they «ail find it dull 
and cold), she hurried on to New York. 

“In every decade some woman of unus- 
ual power has come up from the South or 
West and has conquered a foremost place 
in New York. Invariably she has been 
followed by a troop of incompetents, who 
have ended in wretched failure. There 
were Maggie Mitchell and Mary Anderson. 
What a horde of would-be Fanchons and 
Juliets crowded up after them into the 
cheap theatres, and how soon their little 
penny lights flickered and went out in 
darkness! 

“The success of *That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s’ 
set countless Southern women to writing 
short dialect stories, which never founa 
their way into print; just as the enormous 
sales of ‘To Have and to Hold’ have 
brought from Maine to Texas, upon the 
wretched editors of magazines, avalanches 
of historical novels. 

‘Mary Carr had read in her youth Mrs, 
Evans Wilson’s ‘Beulah.’ Now that she 
peeded money, why, she reasoned, should 
not she write a popular religious novel? 
There was no word of wisdom or wit in 
her that cried for utterance. She wanted 
work and pay for it. That was her only 
qualification for authorship. 

“She went to New York with two hun- 
dred dollars in her pocket, which she re- 
garded as a large provision for the time 
of waiting until the great triumph should 
come. ‘My means,’ she often would say 
with complacency, ‘are ample—ample.’ 

“She brought with her manuscript 
poems and a novel, and she ground out 
an essay almost every day. She haunted 
publishers and editors. In the offices of 
Scribner’s, Harpers’ and the Appletons her 
face was known to every proofreader and 
errand boy. But at the end of three 
months not a line had been accepted. 

“Then she tried the newspapers. She 
wrote short stories, verses and jokes. 
None were published. The money was 
fast melting away. She tried reporting, 
and sometimes her ‘stuff,’ as she learned 
to call it, would go in, after much blue- 
penciling. Then, how proud and trium- 
phant she. was! Not because she had 
spoken well a word worth hearing, but 
because there were two stickfuls of her 
‘stuff’ in and she would be paid so much 
astick. But at last even these poor little 
successes ceaged. She sank lower and 
lower; grew limp and bloodless; began to 
take a little whisky at night instead of 
dinner— 

“Tt was like some live creature lost on a 
bog, slowly sucked down, inch by inch, to 
the black death below. 

“One day she was gone. Nobody saw 
her at the last, nor knew how or when the 
end came.’’ 





In striking contrast with this sad tale 
Rebecca Harding Davis cites the example 
of Jane Sevier: 


‘Jane lived in Iturbide, one of the dead- 
est of the dead villages on the Mexican 
Gulf. There once had’ been some good 
orange groves in Iturbide. But the great 
frost had put a sudden end to that indus- 
try, and nobody as yet had found the en- 
ergy to plant another tree. The pigs 
rooted unchecked through the hummocks, 
and their owners sat all day long on the 
porch of the post-office smoking and play- 
ing dominoes. As long as there was fish 
in the Gulf and game in the woods nobody 
was afraid of starvation. Iturbide was 
content. 

“Jane Sevier was not content. She was 
the daughter of the postmaster, a lean, 
clean-skinned, fair-haired woman of thir- 
ty. She made her first protest against the 
lazy, grimy life around her by a personal 
cleanliness so marked as to be offensive to 
her neighbors. She always wore a close- 


fitting gown of dark blue cotton stuff | 


with white collar and cuffs, a perpetual 
reproach to the other women lounging all 
day in greasy Mother Hubbards of violent 
hues. 

‘* ‘Jane,’ her neighbors said, ‘had been 
to Orleans too often, and got high notions 
there. It spoiled a woman for everyday 
use to travel,’ 

“‘l’m tired of the dirt and drink and 
dead laziness at home,’ she told a friend 
who came once to the town. 

‘**Do you mean to leave Iturbide?’ he 
said. ‘You can easily find work in New 
Orleans or Mobile.’ 

‘* ‘No, I can be clean and useful and earn 
my living at home. I'll stay right here 
and pull Iturbide up with me.’ 

“She kept her word. She began with 
the help of a couple of negroes by 
re-grafting the orange trees of her father’s 
grove. She went to Biloxi and learned 
how figs there were preserved and shrimps 
cooked before they were canned for the 
New Orleans market. Then she came 
home and canned figs and shrimps in her 
own kitchen. She had a keen intelligence 
and nimble fingers, but her chief strength 
lay In her ability to make others work. 
In a year she had the most trusty, handy 
negroes in the village busy in her grove 
and canning factory. As her trade in- 
creased she opened a shop and added to 
her canned goods home-made jellies and 
pickles, and sent her advertisements 
throughout the Gulf States, bringing in 
a large and steady trade. Iturbide slowly, 
very slowly, awoke, rose to the situation, 
and proceeded to learn to clean and bestir 
itself to greet the strangers who now 
came tu it. The pigs were fenced in, the 
old orange groves replanted, a brisk trade 
in fish and game started up, and there has 
been lately a good deal of talk abouta 
new hotel. Jane does not interfere in 
this and other vague projects, but when 
she thinks that the new hotel is needed,: 
the talk will stop and it will be built. 

‘‘Jane Sevier has not made a great for- 
tune, but she has conquered a stable, 
sound prosperity. She has work enough 
and pleasure enough to keep her healthy 
and contented. Her neighbors respect 
her, and her friends, who look behind the 
canning and trading abilities of the wo- 
man, love her.”’ 


The causes of success and failure are | 


clearly stated: 

‘Now, why did one woman succeed and 
the other make such a shipwreck of body | 
and soul? 

“Simply because one ventured out into 
unknown seas with neither knowledge, 
skill nor chart, and the other took up | 
work which was familiar to her, among | 
people whom she knew and could in- | 
fluence, 

“I wish that I could reach every dis- 
contented, needy woman outside of the 
great cities of the United States, that I | 
might urge them to stay outside of them, 
as they value their souls’ health and their | 
bodies’ health. They have no money, | 
perhaps; but in the place where they are 
known they have capital which they can- 
not take with them, in the influence of 
family and friends, and in the respect and 
confidence of the community. Or, if they 
have not, if they never have been able to 
conquer influence and respect and love at 
home in all the years that are gone, how 
will they get them in the seething life of 
a strauge town? 

“The chance of success is in staying at 





| Blackwell. 


| home. In almost every country town there 


is one clever woman, who, like Jane Sevier, 
has pushed her way up to comfort and in- 
fluence. She is a florist or a milliner, a 
librarian or the editor of a paper; she 
makes jam, or she has nature classes in 
summer for city children. She does not 
go into the city to live, but she brings 
some fad or taste or demand of the city to 
her country home and earns her living by 
gratifying it.’’ 





IN MEMORIAM. 


THe Rev. Dr. WILLIAM BRYANT 
Brown died on Sunday, Aug. 38, at his 
|home in East Orange, N. J., aged 86 
years. 

, Dr. Brown was the son of Joseph and 
Abby (Morse) Brown, and was the third 
of ten children. He was born in Connec- 
| ticut, but while he was still very young, 
his parents moved to Henrietta, N. Y., 
where he was brought up. He studied at 
Oberlin College, and graduated from, its 
theological department in the same class 
with President Fairchild. Of this class 
| Dr. Brown was almost the last survivor. 
| He married ane of his fellow students at 
| Oberlin, Miss. Mariette Messenger. He 
| worked for a time as an evangelist and 
| was then ordained as a Congregational 
minister. He held pastorates at Akron, 
O., Henrietta, N. Y., and Andover, Mass., 
| and finally settled in Newark, N. J., 
| where he served as pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church for more than a quarter 
ofa century. He was pastor emeritus of 
this church at the time of his death. He 
had preached a sermon in it only last 
June, on his 86th birthday. For several 
years he was secretary of the American 
Congregational Union. 

After the death of his first wife, he 
married Miss Charlotte Emerson, who as 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown became 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. His second marriage, 
like his first, was a thoroughly happy 
one, and his accomplished wife had his 
hearty approval and support in all her 
public work. After becoming a widower 
for the second time, Dr. Brown spent a 
good while in foreign travel. His last 
years were passed in East Orange, where 
he was tenderly cared for by a devoted 
granddaughter. He had for a long time 
been feeble and suffered from heart 
trouble. His death at last was sudden, 
and attended by only brief suffering. 

Dr. Brown was a man of tall stature 
and distinguished appearance. His face 
shone with intelligence and sweeiness, 
and he was much beloved by his friends 
and parishioners. He was a strong anti- 
slavery man during the abolition struggle. 
He held progressive views in religion, and 
published two thoughtful and suggestive 
books on religious subjects after he was 
eighty. To the last, his mind was bright 
and alert, and his disposition sunny, It 
fell to his lot to officiate during the last 
year or two of his life at the funerals of 
several members of his own family. On 
these occasions, despite his physical weak- 
ness, his radiant smile and his simple and 
straightforward words, full of unfaltering 
faith in the goodness of God and the 
brightness of the hereafter, made his 
presence a benediction. He had not the 
slightest fear of death, and had long been 
willing—almost desirous—to pass away. 

Dr. Brown was the only surviving 
| brother of the Rev, Antoinette Brown 
He leaves one son by his first 
wife, and a number of grandchildren. 
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A handsome New Century machine, with 
all the latest improvements, has just been 
placed in Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton’s 
office, Warren, Ohio, by C. M. Lincoln, 
who has charge of the New Century’s 
offices in Cleveland. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS: 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 


testimony from States which have woman 


suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 


Send for specimen copy. 
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mer Glove is the MISS 
E. It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


For sale only at 


144 Tremont Street. 












FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANY. 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, AUG, 11, 


“The Fool’s Revenge.” 














Prices—15c., 25c., 50c. 





CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUCESTE 


ROUND TRIP, 


795C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P M Sandayr, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3.15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra 

E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 





Single Fare, 
50c. 
50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 

















Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBRRLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 

IT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of 350 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a goud en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energits to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvriGuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether aD 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir. 
culation of any scientific pte Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢*8rc=0-ay. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 
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WOMAN. 


BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 





She said: “What is there that I would not be 
For your dear sake? What change of mind 
or heart 
Would I not make in any, every part, 
If love but say, ‘This he desires of thee?’ 
E’en as the white moon rules the restless sea 
And draws its tides to answer her sweet 
will, 
So does your slightest wish arouse and 
thrill 
And make obedience an ecstasy.’’ 


Oh, foolish heart of woman! Even so 
They make of man a master, not a mate, 
And lessen love by loving; soon or late 

A monarch wearies of his worship. Lo, 
This only is great love when two can be 
Both proud and humble in equality. 

—New Lippincott. 


= —_—- 


“INASMUCH.” 
BY E. M. 

The child who is holding the baby 
Grows pallid and faint with the heat, 
And droops like a flower as the sunshine 

Beats down on the close, narrow street. 
With steps that are weary and lagging 
She toils up the tenement stair, 
Where poverty’s pitiful children 
Are dying for want of fresh air. 





When near—oh, so near!—all around them 
The health-giving breezes blow free, 
Afresh from the slopes of the mountains 
Or sweet with the breath of the sea. 
Where over fair wide-reaching meadows 
The daisies and buttercups nod, 
And under the trees of the orchard 
The shadows lie cool on the sod! 


W hat thought do we take from our pleasure 
To brighten the comfortless way 

Of the poor ‘little mother’’ who carries 
The bay all through the long day? 

On their sad little faces is resting, 
The shadow of want and of care. 

Can we turn from these children of sorrow 
Entreating our blessings to share? 


Enriched by the gifts of the Master— 
Not ours are the silver and gold— 
He giveth His poor to our keeping 
As stewards His bounty we hold. 
When He taketh account of His servants 
God grant that our greeting may be: 
‘“‘Inasmuch as to these ye have done it 
Ye have ministered also to Me!”’ 
—Exchange. 
—_— = ——— 


THE WIND 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 





I am the Wind—the wonderful! 
The Wind of God am T; 
And over the earth and under the stars 
On my windy wings [ fly; 
I flutter the folds of every flag, 
And out of my parted lips 
Breathe the breath that shall waft to every 
port 
The home-desiring ships. 


This morning [ filled those lips with spice 
From a grove in green Ceylon ; 

This evening the long blue tields of ice 
Shall waft that fragrance on ; 

Last night I hurried a mountain pine 
On a high Sierra’s crest, 

To-night [ will lull where the soft stars shine 
The baby oriole’s nest. 


I push and shoulder the heaving fleet 
Till the snowy canvas rips ; 
Then—heardly she knows it—in kisses sweet 
I melt on a maiden’s lips; 
To-day I am North and to-day I am South 
And to-morrow out of the West 
I will gather a rose with a rosy mouth, 
For dim old Asia's breast. 


And none can call me an English wind, 
And none a wind of France, 

For from pole to pole, like the human soul, 
| range- the ‘-ord’s free-lance! 

They have mapped the earth and charted the 

SeA, 

And bound them to man’s control ; 

But Iam the Wind and the Wind is free, 
The Wind and the human soul. 

Boston Journal. 


DIPLOMACY, 
BY L. E. SMITH. 


The hour was three o'clock; the place 
a New Zealand farm, lying on the sunny 
slopes of green, grassy hills, open to wide 
views of plain and mountain. 

It was a bright Sunday afternoon in 
early summer. ‘The fruit trees were in 
blussom, embowering with their loveli- 
ness a square, red-brick cottage, from 
whose chimneys came no kindly wreath 
of smoke to betoken hospitality. With 
the exception of the fruit boughs and 
their carelessly worn luxuriance, every- 
thing about the cottage was severely 
plain, and had an unused look. It stood 
rigidly in the midst of a plot of vegetable 
garden. Squarely in front of it stood its 
front door, exactly on either side of it 
the front windows; the window blinds 
matched each other with symmetrical 
neatuess; the doorstep looked painfully 
new. A little way off, in the same piece 
of ground, was an old clay hut, thatched; 
there a chimney sent idle white vapors 
curling up into the blue skies above. 

There, too, was a strip of wallflowers and 








stocks; and a beehive in the shelter of 
the clay walls was pleasantly suggestive 
of summer sounds. 

Two men, men in the early middle-age 
of life, sat on hard, wooden chairs outside 
the red-brick house, enjoying, each after 
his own fashion, the tranquil sunshine. 
One, his hat tilted across his brows, read 
the Sunday at Home; the other indulged 
in the lingering delights of a pipe—the 
tobacco ash, streaking his coat and waist- 
coat, took off from the uncomfortable 
‘‘Sundayish’’ look of his clothes. He had 
put off his hat, too, and wore a red ban- 
dana handkerchief across his head to 
shield him from the sun. The sound ofa 
stream, running somewhere near at hand, 
mingled well with idle meditations, as did 
the occasional ripple of a breeze, which 
threw down loose petals from the fruit 
trees to whiten the ground beneath. 

“I’m thinking you won’t often see the 
like of this house,’’ said he of the pipe at 
last. 

“I should say not!’’ rejoined the other, 
with emphasis, his eyes still wandering 
over the page before him. “It’s well 
built, and it wears well.’’ 

**We must tell Bridget not to scrub the 
floors too often, though, Robert,’’ the first 
speaker went ou thoughtfully. ‘‘She’s a 
terror with her broom and brush, and it’s 
not thrifty to be using good new floors 
like that—floors that are only four years 
old.”’ 

‘Women are all alike, if you come to 
that,’’ remarked Robert, with the pro- 
found gravity becoming a philosopher; 
‘they must always be scouring and clean- 
ing; it amuses them, and seems to be 
their way by nature. But it’s quite un- 
necessary. If you’ll remember, when we 
did our own work I only sercubbed the 
kitchen once in six weeks; it saved time, 
and the floor, and my knees, and no one 
took offence at it.’ 

“It’s a great thing to havea new house 
of one’s own, that it is,’ said David, re- 
turning to his theme, with placid satis- 
faction. Robert went on reading. He 
shared his brother’s opinion entirely, and 
his brother knew it, so there was no need 
of words; waste of any kind was repug- 
nant to Robert Didham’s nature. 

Wet or fine, on a Sunday afternoon the 
brothers Didham solemnly visited their 
new red-brick mansion, built some few 
years since and still considered by them 
too good for daily use. On wet Sundays 
they sat in their fine new parlor and shiv- 
ered, for never yet had that grate been 
profaned by having embers in it; in fine 
weather they sat out of doors, as to day, 
until the regulation hdurs were over. 
Then they returned to their cheerful, 
common dwelliag of the week. 

“I’m thinking, Robert,’’ said 
sententiously, after a while. 

‘Ay, and what'll you be thinking?” re- 
joined Robert, drily, laying down his 
Sunday at Home. 

“I’m thinking that it would be a very 
great pity if Bridget was to get married 
over our heads.’’ 

“And who'll be thinking of marrying 
Bridget, David?” 

y, that I can’t tell you, Robert; but 
she’s a bouncing bit of a woman, and she 
has a steady hand with the porridge. It 
was well done wheu we got her from the 
town to come and keep house for us,’ 

“I’m not denying that,’’ said Robert, 
cumplacently. It was he who, a year ago, 
had brought Bridget M’Klusky from a 
registry ottce in Dunedin to Roselea 
Farm, to keep house for the two bach- 
elors, on whom the incessant labors of 
porridge-making and washing of dishes 
began to sit heavy. ‘To so well 
as that is an art, David man, just an art.”’ 

‘Ay, art is art, but where’ll be the art 
of choosing if Tom, Dick, or Harry comes 
along and marries the girl? Besides, Rob- 
ert,”’ and here David lowered his voice 
significantly, ‘‘think of the terrible amount 
of silver we've been paying Bridget since 
she came to the farm!”’ 

“And I’m not denying that, either,’’ 
responded Robert, glumly. His head 
went down on his hands; he had visions 
of many half-crowns that might have gone 
into their private hoard had it not been 


David, 


choose 


for Bridget and her wages. Then he 
raised his head again. 
‘Not but what I say, mind you,”’ said 


he, “that the girl is a good and careful 
girl, and saves the bread and meat almost 
as much as myself would do, And she’s 
been careful with the scraps she feeds the 
hens on, too, and eightpence a dozen for 
eggs is aye eightpence a dozen. Still—ay 
—as you say, seven shillings is a terrible 
drain—something awful; why, it’s nearly 
the price of a bag of oats, and she isn’t a 
horse, she is only a woman. How would 
it do to say fe—six shillings a week in- 
stead, David? A shilling is aye a shil- 
ling.”’ 

David smiled, a slow, gratified smile of 
superior intelligence. He took out his 
pipe and puffed at it with elaborate lei- 
sureliness. Then he winked slowly at his 
brother. 

**You’re a man of learning, Robert,’’ he 
said, “but bookworms isn’t always the 


quite the most Scriptural way. 


j actly 





readiest when it comes to mixing the 
pudding. Now what would you say if we 
gave her no wages at all, and yet stand no 
chance of losing her?” 

“I think it isn’t possible!’ ejaculated 
the astonished Robert. 

“Tut, tut, man!’ responded David 
“Listen to me. One of us two must 
marry Bridget.’’ 

‘‘Marry Bridget!” 

‘Ay, and then the work will be done, 
and the silver saved, too.”’ 

“Man, man, but what a head you have 
on you!”’ 

“I’m not denying that I have some 
sense,’’ modestly quoth David. ‘You see 
the thing for yourself. Now the question 
is, Which of us shall marry Bridget?”’ 

“Well, you are the elder, and have the 
better right.’ 


“Ay, but you have the learning and 
the good looks. You have often told me 
para 


‘*You are so handy in the house, and 
could help her.”’ 

‘But you’re great among the poultry.’’ 

‘‘And you with the bees.’’ 


“Then we'll draw lots,’’ announced 
David, solemnly. ‘Will you abide by 
that, Robert?”’ 


‘*Ay, we'll decide it by lot,’’ said Rob- 
ert, with equal solemnity. From his 
waistcoat pocket David drew out a used 
envelope, and carefully divided it into 
two strips of unequal length, 

‘‘Who draws the long one has to marry 
Bridget,’’ he said, gravely. 

Both brethers sat in anxious suspense, 
awaiting the fateful moment. 

Meanwhile, down in the clay hut, Brid- 
get M’Klusky, little witting what grave 
matters were at issue near her, was mak- 
ing preparations for the frugal evening 
meal. She had been at Roselea Farm for 
a year now, and was well used to the 
routine of a Sunday afternoon. She also 
understood to a nicety by this time how 
many chops were allowed for the weekly 
consumption of the household, exactly 
how much meal was required to fill three 
plates of porridge, and sundry other use- 
ful and recondite matters. 

With a funereal face and a long-drawn 
sigh, Robert drew one of the papers out 
of David's hand. David opened his hand, 
and his face grew sombre suddenly; Rob- 
ert’s expression brightened. It is sur- 
prising to find with what fortitude one 
can bear one’s neighbor’s misfurtunes, 

“She'll make you an excellent wife, 
David,’’ he said. “I’m thinking you'd 
not find it easy to do better.” 

‘‘Ay, man, ay, if I sought a wife at all; 
but I’ve never had the vanity to look 
upon myself as a marrying man. Now 
you, Robert, are much better fitted for 
taking a handsome wife.” 

‘*No, no,’’ said Robert, with a solemn 
shake of his head, but chuckling under 
his breath, ‘‘we’ll abide by the lot. It’s 
And Da- 
vid, man, but you have a grand head; you 
are a credit to your family. It was all 
your own idea, this, and you deserve your 
good fortune, that you do,” 

For the ensuing week David went about 
his business with a compressed mouth 
and a wrinkled brow. Robert was able 
still to whistle the lugubrious tunes that 
expressed cheerfulness in him, but David 
was mute and miserable. 

But at some time on the Saturday - ex 
how or when Robert never knew— 
the proposal of marriage was made to 
Bridget. That any woman should agree 
to marry any man who asked her was a 
foregone conclusion with both brothers; 
so that it was no surprise to either when 
Bridget, with a becoming deference, ac- 
cepted David's offer. It was at their 
hour of bedtime on the Saturday night, 
when the kindly influence of a glass of 
toddy had thawed their reserve, that 
David told Robert the deed was done. In 
honor of his stupendous achievement, he 
added a little to his usual measure of 
whiskey. 

‘I have done my duty, Kobert!"’ Duvid 
said solemnly; ‘‘and now there will be no 
more difficulty about the wages.” 

“Ay, David, then, I wish you joy, man. 
Marriage, they say, is a terrible responsi- 
bility, but wages is wages, always. But 
you have a head on you, man.” 

‘Ay, and she'll be a docile-like wife to 
a man, I’m thinking. We'll be married 
at the end of the fortnight, when her 
wages become due.”’ 

Indeed, Bridget won golden opinions 
from the brothers by the very proper 
sense she showed of the honor done her. 

‘Shure, and it’s more than I was ex- 
pecting at all, at all,’’ she would say; 
‘and faith, if yer Honor plazes, where’s 
the hurry wid it? Shure, a fortnight is 
but a whifeen of toime. ’Tis not the wed- 
din’ clo’es I’d be wantin’ neither, but is 
yer Honor shure you'd not be afther 
changing your mind in a whilst? Faith, 
and I’m but a poor slip of a girl to be 
marryin’ wid the likes of ye.” 

To which, and like arguments, David 
would usually reply, ‘Ay, I’m no saying 
that you’re not a lucky woman. We'll be 
married on Thursday week, Bridget.’’ 
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This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 
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: SNAP HOOK AND EYE: 


will secure a life-time of comfort. 
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WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 

The work can be done evenings, without 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. 
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So on Thursday week they drove into 
the nearest township in a spring cart, and 
came back man and wife. Robert, who 
had been doing the day’s housework in 
their absence, welcomed them back with 
effusion, and at once proceeded to the 
chimney corner with his pipe: he consid- 
ered that his toils were now finally at an 
end. And indeed from that day they ap- 
peared to be so. Bridget, always an ener- 
getic worker, now quietly assumed the 
whole charge of everything connected with 
the household; she did not believe in 
being the mistress of the household only 
in name, 

One day, at dinner, the brothers’ discov- 
ered that one chop had been cooked over 
and above the regulation quantity for 
that meal, and, as in duty bound, her hus- 
band at once lodged a remonstrance with 


Bridget; but for once she, the diftident 
and docile, seemed strangely unimpres- 
sionable. 


‘Shure, now,’’ said she, ‘‘and will it be 
in the poorhouse at all, at all, that we'll 
be lodging, for havin’ wan bit of a chop 
extra to give them poor hungry bastes of 
dogs? Sorra a bit of it! Careful is it 
I've always been, and and am now, but 
shure not mean, neither as Bridget M’- 
Klusky, nor yet as Bridget Didham, plaze 
the Lord!”’ 

This new attitude of hers completely 
routed the brothers. They sat in her 
kitchen silent and abashed, and from that 
day, if extra chop there were, they eyed 
it in respectful silence, offering no re- 
mark. And after all, they reasoned, an 
occasional stray chop could not counter- 
balance the saving of the wages. And if 
Bridget smiled to herself, she did so un- 
observed. 

Then, one fine midsummer day—a day 
when clouds were high in the blue air, 
and the tields were sweet with clover—a 
bombshell descended upon the quiet 
house. Bridget had dinner set as usual, 
and was bustling about trim and deft, 
when Robert and David came in and sat 
down tu table. She dished the meal and 
then sat down, 

“Shure. now,’’ she announced quietly, 
‘it’s a servant I'll be afther gettin’. This 
does not do at all, at all, for the misthress 
of the establishment.”’ 

Bridget’s dispositions were masterly. 
In silence she planned her campaign, then 
by strategy made one wide sweep, and 
enclosed the unthinking enemy on all 
sides. The brothers sat as though petri- 
fied, not believing their ears. 

Bridget spoke again, unruffied as ever. 

‘I’m saying, I'll be getting a servant. 
Will it be five shillings a week, or seven, 
we'll be afther givin’ her?"’ 

‘‘A servant!’’ gasped Robert, ‘‘a ser- 
vant, huzzy! And what for a servant? 
Speak to her, David, it’s your duty, 
man.”’ 

“Ay, Bridget, and what for a servant?” 
echoed David miserably. 

“Shure, now, because I’m yer Honor’s 
wife, and having madea lady of me, shure 
ye wouldn’t hev me go back to the wash- 





tub? So I'll be gettin’ a girl in just at 





wance. I know of the very wan, a niece 
of me poor father’s, who'll come to me, 
and willin’.’’ 

**But— but — you'll see for yourself, 
Bridget, my woman, we'll not have any 
room here to put even a little lassie 
extra,”’ 

“Shure, now,” responded Bridget cheer- 
fully, ‘‘and hevn’t I been afther thinkin’ 
that very same thing? So this morning, 
shure, I’ve been up to the new house, 
redding it up a bit, and we'll move in 
there to-morrow. I've fixed new window- 
blinds up, and lit a fire in that musty 
room, and, plaze the Virgin, by the morn’s 
night, we'll all be as snug there as a crab 
in its shell.’’ 

“Hut, tut, woman!’’ began Robert 
angrily. But Bridget met his eye, and 
held it with her firm, unflinching gaze. 

‘*You’ll be sayin’,’”’ she said, “that it’s 
too much throuble I'll be afther. Shure 
not at all, at all; I'll just be seeing to it 
the morn’s morn, and then I'll dhrop a 
line to Ellen—me fayther’s niece, if ye'll 
remember—and she'll be comin’ —ay, lep- 
ping wid eagerness, that will she.”’ 

“But the Bridget, the wages, 
Five shillings is aye five shillings—” 

‘‘Aye, is it. But it’s too late ye'll be in 
wantin’ to draw backnow. Shure, and ye 
should have thought of all that before 
ivir ye married me. Faith, ye’ll be afther 
hevin’ the more dignity to support now, 
and a conthrac’ is always a conthrac’, 
whether it be the lawyer or the praste 
that makes it. Conthracs is conthracs, 
just as apples is apples. So don’t ye be 
throublin’ yourselves any more at all, at 
alll. I'll just be writing to ax Ellen this 
very night. She's been hevin’ a terrible 
onchancy toime, poor misfortinit crathur; 
but there’s a silver linin’ to iviry cloud, 
and it’s wild she’il be to get here to me.” 

The brothers went out solemnly as 
mutes from a funeral. For a long time 
neither spoke. Then Robert, leaning 
against the stable door, spoke: 

‘This was your idea, if you remember, 
David! Ay, ay, that we should ever live 
to ses the day!”’ 

But the miserable David turned on him, 
as even the gentiest wounded animal will 
when at bay. 

‘*‘Man, man,”’ he said, ‘‘ye’d better not 
say too much. Mysterious, ay, and id- 
scrutable are the ways of Providence. 
I shouldn't wonder yet to see you married 
befure the year’s out, to that poor misfor- 
tinit crathur, Ellen!’ 

“Ah, now lad!" cried Robert, 
note of agony in bis voice; and 
great silence fell between them.— Long- 
man's Magazine. 
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PEACE HAVEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Thereaders of the JournaL will be 
pleased to learn of another business suc- 
cess, a large summer hotel built and owned 
and managed by women. 

It was my pleasure on a recent after- 
noon to be shown through the establisb- 
ment, and every where the hand of woman 
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was apparent. The dainty chambers, the 
-mmaculate bath-rooms, the spotless 
dancing hall, the neat reception rooms, 
all showed the good housekeeping which 
looks carefully after details. 

One thing lacking also shows the man- 
agement of women—the bar. No liquors 
are dispensed at this hotel, though neigh- 
poring proprietors consider it a necessity. 
“You can’t get patronage, you know, if 
you don’t have them,”’ they say. But these 
women feel no such necessity, and are 
willing to trust to the general comfort and 
peatness, the quiet and refined atmosphere 
of their house, to bring them patronage. 
This year they have added a woman’s 
orchestra to the attractions of the place. 

On expressing the thought that the 
management of such an enterprise must 
entail endless care and worry, I was told 
of a perfect system by which each depart- 
ment is looked after, having a responsible 
person at its head. 

The name of the hotel is suggestive of 
the purpose of its proprietors. ‘Peace 
Haven’’ is not a misnomer, but accurately 
describes the situation and the general 
atmosphere. 

Women seem to predominate among the 
guests, as at all summer hotels, yet there 
area goodly number of men. The place 
which contains this little haven of rest is 
Brant Rock, in the town of Marshfield. 
Green Harbor is near at hand with its 
colony of quiet cottagers. The two places 
are quite distinct in their general charac- 
teristics, Brant Rock having its high bluffs 
and wide ocean view, Green Harbor its 
broad, level beach and background of 
fields and woods. Together they make 
an ideal combination for summer visitors. 
The one detrimental feature is the general 
sale of liquor, though in a no-license 
town. 

As a woman interested in every phase of 
woman’s work, Lam proud of the object- 
lesson furnished by this woman’s hotel 
without a bar. It is an illustration of the 
fact, well known to all, that women best 
obey the laws, although they have no voice 
in making them, Mary T. WHITNEY. 

Green Harbor, Mass., July 25, 1902. 
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CAMP COOKERY. 





“With kerosene, asbestos paper, a box, 
aud a few nails, the housekeeper can be 
independent, for she can cook and depend 
upon her automatic stoker.’’ How, do 
you ask? After unpacking, take a small 
box 20 x 20 inches square, a little higher 
than long, line it with asbestos paper, 
using small tacks to hold the paper in 
place, carrying the paper over the edge of 
the box and tacking it firmly on the out- 
side, in order to protect the wood from 
heat. Asbestos paper can be purchased 
at any hardware store for fifteen cents a 
sheet, and can be sent by mail if one is 
too far off the beaten track to find a hard- 
ware store. After the box is lined, take 
another box, or, better still, an old table 
or stand, cut a hole eighteen inches square 
in the top, over which tack firmly a piece 
of sheet iron or zinc, with a circular hole 
in its centre two and one-half inches 
across. Beneath the table top place a box 
or shelf for holding a kerosene lamp, A 
flat wick turned to reading power will be 
powerful enough for the twenty-inch box 
oven. Place the lamp, lighted, on the 
shelf below the table, put a wire frame, 
or an empty can (with holes punched 
through the sides), over the circular open- 
ing, and place the asbestos-lined box over 
the whole, and you have a cooking box 
which will turn out bread, beans, pud- 
ding, escalloped meat, macaroni, baked 
fish, custard, oatmeal, or whatever one 
desires, excepting toast, broils, or frying. 
For chops, put them in a pan, salt them, 
cover with box, and cook one half-hour. 
If a larger cooker is needed, take a wash- 
tub or half-barrel, line in the same way, 
and mount it on a firm stand. Use large 
circular wick lamps. 

The only danger could come from over- 
heating the wood, but this can be avoided 
by the use of asbestos paper where the 
parts are exposed to direct and intense 
heat. It’s rare fun to sail all day, and 
open the cooker when afternoon shadows 
have lengthened, finding a dinner cooked 
toaturn, a dinner put in directly after 
breakfast and left to cook. Of course, it 
seems impossible to the woman who gen- 
erally follows the cook stove and its 
moods, but the plan is practical, and, 
ladies, it is a sad confession, but this is 
hot original. It is a little arrangement of 
the plan of Edward Atkinson, LL. D., of 
Boston, Mass., 1902, and of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count of Rumford, 1798. 

You see, men are such practical cooks 
they turn the light of science on cookery, 
and one has a glimpse of the country 
where there are afternoons, where one 
can dream in a hammock, sail, or drive, 
and all the time that cooker cooks, devel- 
oping flavor rich and rare. Let me whis- 
Per to you, ladies, get the men of the 
Party to make that oven, prepare the 
food, and place it on camp table, while 
yeu trim the table with leaves and_flow- 
ers. From close observation I am con- 


vinced that women are out of their sphere 
in cookery. They don’t grasp the idea, 
Give the men a chance. Pure, simple 
food cooked slowly. Put the oatmeal and 
meat in cooker at 10 P. M., cook till 6 
A. M., when the early riser can eat and 
be glad, no worry, no work. Keep the 
cooker running night and day, and a large 
party can be well fed. Game and fish can 
be cooked as soon as necessary, and in 
this way preserved, when it is hard to 
secure. Berries cooked in this manner 
are delicate and rich in flavor, the slow 
application of heat developing natural 
flavor. Asbestos paper and a few tacks, 
a good lamp and kerosene oil, will furnish 
a practical, scientific cooker, which for 
soups alone will pay for any trouble of 
construction. MARION A, MACBRIDE. 
Arlington Heights. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERMONT. 

The platform of the Democratic party 
of Vermont, adopted at the State Conven- 
tion held at Burlington July 24, contains 
the following plank: 

‘*We favor the passage of a law giving 
to women the right to vote on all ques- 
tions pertaining to taxing property of 
which such women are the owners,” 


Elisha May of St. Jobnsbury, chairman 
of the committee, is a believer in equal 
suffrage. 

Vermont is just now much stirred up 
over the proposal to substitute license for 
prohibition. The resolution passed by 
the Vermont W. S. A. at its annual meet- 
ing, asking that the Legislature refer the 
question to the women of the State, was 
opposed even by some friends of equal 
rights, and some lawyers said it would be 
‘*impossible’’ for the Legislature to grant 
the request. Miss Laura Moore, secretary 
of the Vermont W.S. A., consulted Judge 
Jonathan Ross, who is considered the 
best authority in the State on constitu- 
tional law. He replied: 


I suppose what is proposed by the reso- 
lution of the Vermont Republican Con- 
vention is an expression of opinion on 
the subject of high license and local op- 
tion in preference to the prohibitory law. 
The people cannot enact nor repeal a law 
by direct vote. That must be done through 
the Legislature. If the Legislature de- 
sires to obtain their views on any subject 
further than it is expressed through the 
members of the Legislature, it can do so 
in any manner it may select, to all the 
voters, or to all the people to be affected 
thereby, of a certain age. I think the 
women of age ought to be consulted as 
much as the men. As a rule they are 
more seriously affected by the ‘drink 
habit’? than the men. In my judgment 
the bottom cause of more than half the 
divorces, with the disastrous family re- 
sults following, come from the husband’s 
drinking. Many crimes and much pov- 
erty come from the same habit. 

In 1852 the form of referendum used 
was this: The Legislature enacted the 
prohibitory law, to take effect the follow- 
ing March, if the majority of the voters 
in the State so voted, at a meeting to be 
held, I think, in February. If the major- 
ity was against its taking effect, then the 
law was not to take effect until after the 
next session of the Legislature, so it 
could repeal the law, in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority. It lies en- 
tirely with the Legislature to determine 
to whom it will submit the question to 
obtain the views of the people. A strong 
petition to the Legislature to have the 
women have the right to express their 
views with the men, would be entirely 
proper, in my view. Yours truly, 

JONATHAN Ross, 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 





Boston 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
Harriot T. Topp, Cor. Seo’y. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
. { Mrs. EvizaBeru CADY STANTON, 250 West Mth Street, New York 
Honorary Presidents: { Mise SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kare M. GorpDon, Auditors, { Miss Laura Cuay, Lexington, Ky 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. * ) Mrs. Mary J. Cosousnart, 
Jes Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Buliding, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES, 
President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLorapDo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
ConnEcTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. OF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 

GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
Iowa, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
KAnsA8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
Kentucky, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A.C. Wait Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Ay., Balt- 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t., 
Grand Rapids- 

Dr. Ethel C. Hurd, Minneapolis. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs, M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 
Minneapolis. 
MISssIssiPPI, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
MIASOURI, Mrs. A. M. Johnson, 5711 Bartmer Av., St. Louis. Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis, 
MONTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha- 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw MExi0o, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 1198S. Walter St., Albuquerque. 
NEw York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
NorTH DAKOTA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. S. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati, 
OrEGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Soutsa DAKOTA, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Uran, Mrs. E. S. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan, 
VERMONT, Miss Elizabeth Colley,A.M.,Waterbury Centre. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G, Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wesr ViraintA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence, 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headqaarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or wiil be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs, Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Ion, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
Facts about Silver, by A, J. Warner (not suffrage), 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 

















‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—N. Y. Evangelist. 











FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine ot Contemporary Literature and Thought. 


THE LIVING AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical litera- 


ature, and reprints without abridgment the most 
noteworthy essays, travel sketcbes, fiction, social and political papers, 
and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading 
quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 
THE LIVING AGE holds a unique position in the periodical world 

as a weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent 
Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign-periodicals, find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 
and can find it nowhere else. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MAGAZINE 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, for One Dollar. 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents. 




















Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


THE LIVING AGE C‘). pP.0. Box 5206. 13} Bromfield St., Boston. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
‘Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Auice SToNE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s 
JourNAL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JouRNAI 








REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now th:own open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean aud modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week-day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 
Under Tremont Theatre. 


A. LUNDIN., 
Prop. 


Telephone 
625 Oxford. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leafiet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar 


Mrs. Wallace on Egual Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blaekwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A good qestmany for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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“REGULATION” CONTINUED IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

There was much rejoicing when, on 
March 22, the War Department, ‘‘by order 
of the President,” called the attention of 
our army officers and enlisted men to cer- 
tain facts, the first named of which was: 


The only really efficient way in which 
to control the diseases due to immorality 
is to diminish vice, which is the cause of 
these diseases. 

It was announced that the issuing of 
official health certificates to women of 
bag character in the Philippines was to 
cease, and that the regular medical exam- 
inations to which they had been subjected 
by the U.S. authorities were to be discon- 
tinued. At the same time it was declared 
that these women would still be required 
to submit to “occasional” examination. 

We pointed out at the time that the 
core of the whole evil system of regula- 
tion was the effort to make vice safe for 
men by the compulsory medical examina- 
tion of women; and that as long as this 
central abomination was retained, all the 
other bad features of the system were 
liable at any moment to reappear. The 
fact that the examinations were no longer 
to be regular but only ‘‘occasional’’ was 
merely a detail. 

President Roosevelt is sincerely opposed 
to ‘“‘regulation,’’ but Secretary Root, Gov- 
ernor Taft, and the military authorities in 
the Philippines are strongly in favor of it. 
Every obstacle will be thrown in the way 
of an honest enforcement of the Presi- 
dent’s order, even so far as it went; and 
if the order extended only to the discon- 
tinuance of the official health certificates 
and to the substitution of occasional for 
regular examinations, it did not go to the 
root of the matter. 

Recent developments 
that this is the case. 

A letter dated April 10, 1902, by Dean 
C. Worcester, secretary of the department 
of the interior for the Philippine Islands, 
under the government inaugurated by 
Governor-General Taft, says: 

Under the military government, prosti- 
tutes in the city of Manila were compelled 
to subject themselves periodically to a 
medical examination, for which a fee was 
charged, and if they were found free from 
venereal diseases, a certificate to that 
effect, with the date of examination, was 
issued to them. A fee was charged for 
this examination, and the fee derived 
from this source formed a special fund for 
the maintevance of a hospital where those 
women found to be diseased were con- 
fined until cured. 

After I became secretary of the interior 
this matter passed under my executive 
control, and one of my first official acts 
was to direct the commissioner of public 
health to cease issuing what might be 
termed ‘clean bills of bealth,’’ or, in fact, 
any documents whatever to prostitutes 
examined. . . . The practice of compel- 
ling prostitutes, where known, to submit 
to a medical examination, charging a fee 
therefore and isolating those found to be 
suffering from venerea! diseases in a hos- 
pital supported by such fees, was contin- 
ued. Subsequently the collection of a fee 
for examination was disc mtinued by or- 
der of the Secretary of War. 

But the system of compulsory inspec- 
tion was continued, and has been followed 
in Manila by the same abuses that have 
attended it in every country of Europe. 
One of these abuses is the complicity of 
certain representatives of the government 
with keepers of houses of ill-fame in pre- 
venting the escape of girls who wish to 
quit their evil life. The Manila Freedom 
of May 24 tells how a ‘sanitary inspector’’ 
acted this part, It says: 

‘The slavery evil, or rather the selling of 
woumev who have been lured from the 
provinces to the proprietresses of bawdy 
houses, seems to be still practiced. Sad 
indeed are the tales which the detectives 
are bringing to the light of day. The 
poor girls of the provinces who listen to 
the siren talk of well-dressed gentlemen 
promising them work in this city, or to 
the still more alluring talk of rich ladies 
who are touring the provinces for their 
health, generally wind up in a life of 
shame in the lowest districts of this city. 

Mr. Bell, an employee of the detective 
bureau, brought quite a crowd of persons 
before Judge McGirr yesterday morning, 
and unfolded a story that, while it has 
had many analogies in this town of 
strange ways, would prove a surprise to 
any one accustomed to the ways of 
America, 

Gertrudez Garcia was brought here 
some months ago from Pampanga and 
sold to the proprietress of a temple of 
Venus for some pesos. The person who 
sold the poor creature to a fate worse 
than death was Juana de la Cruz. 

Gertrudez fell sick three separate times 
and was sent to the hospital, but the last 
time she grew so tired of the life she had 
beea forced to lead that she determined to 
go back home as soon as possible. The 
original vendor of the buman chattel, 
growing uneasy at the lengthy stay of the 
girl in the hospital, went to see her, and 
offered to send her back home, if she 
would return to her house; but the woman 
never intended to send her back home, for 
hardly was Gertrudez back in the house 
when, without any consultation with her, 
she was resold to Irene Aguilar for $24.50 
Mex. Furthermore, without the knowl- 
edge of the girl, Irene secured in her name 
a certificate or license for her to live a life 
of ill fame. Gertrudez was unwilling to 
go to the house of Irene, but, through the 


indicate clearly 





assistance of a sanitary inspector, she was 
threatened and cajoled into resuming her 
old life. On Monday the girl found the 
license made out in her name and de- 
stroyed it. 

The next day she fled to the house of 
one Benita Colasa for potection. Her 
mistress found out where she was, and, 
with the assistance of the same inspector, 
she was threatened until, growing desper- 
ate, she reported the affair to the police. 
The case has been continued to enable the 
detective bureau to find the sanitary in- 
spector who figures in the case. 

Assurances have been given that no 
licenses or official permits are now issued 
to women of bad character; but it ap- 
pears from this report that some kind of 
document is still furnished them which, 
although no doubt it is not called a 
license, is practically regarded as sach. 

This case of abuse of authority is ap- 
parently but one of a number. The Ma- 
nila Times of June 4 contains an account 
of another. We reproduce it, headlines 
and all: 

ALLEGED ABUSE BY INSPECTOR. 
Spanish Paper Tells a Story of His Insult- 
ing a Spanish Lady. 

The Fraternidad tells a story which, if 
true, should be investigated, and measures 
taken to prevent any recurrence of such 
instances, of which there have been many 
recorded in the Filipino press of late. 

‘‘A Spanish lady living in the Calle 
Beaterio had a curious experience last 
night,’’ says the Fraternidad. ‘Between 
seven and eight o’clock an American san- 
itary inspector called and ordered her to 
follow him, as he suspected her of suffer- 
ing from a ‘personal or private disease.’ 
The lady was quite shocked at such a re- 
quest being made, and finally made up 
her mind not to obey the inspectur.”’ 

The next day the sanitary inspector 
came again, accompanied on this occasion 
by an official of the same department but 
of a higher rank. The lady then sent for 
two doctors, one a Spaniard and the other 
a Filipino, who gave her a certificate stat- 
ing that she was in good health, The 
chief sanitary inspector, however, ordered 
her to be detained in her own house for 
ten days. 

The Renacimiento considers this a great 
abuse, when a woman can be insulted, al- 
though the disease may be of a private 
and not contagious character, and asks 
the sanitary board to take the matter up, 
and at least have respect for hearth and 
home. 

There is gross injustice in the discrimi- 
nation made between men and women by 
the government in this matter. Male 
civilians of notoriously profligate life are 
not subjected to compulsory examination 
nor to compulsory confinement in hospi- 
tal if found suffering from this class of 
ailments. Moreover, so long as this prac- 
tice is continued in regard to women, the 
false illusion of hygienic security held out 
by the government will be an additional 
temptation to our young soldiers to fall 
into vice. There should be a prompt re- 
newal of the protests which were tempo- 
rarily quieted by the President’s excellent 
order setting forth the importance of up- 
right living; and these protests should 
never cease until the whole obnoxious 
system is abolished, root and branch. 


—_— = 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

Mary E. Wilkins contributes a charac- 
teristic story to Harper's Bazar. The 
rights a married woman has in New York 
in the matter of making a wili are treated 
in the series on Women and the Law. In 
Twentieth Century Talks to Women, Mar- 
garet Deland deals with ‘‘the passing of 
Dora,’’ the very pretty, very silly girl 
with whom David Coppertield fell in love. 
She cleverly compares Dora with the 
‘strenuous and startlingly practical young 
woman”’ of to-day, and while recognizing 
the superiority of the latter in most re- 
spects, points out her glaring deficiencies, 


An interesting and charmingly illus- 
trated article on Twins is a feature of 
Good Housekeeping. The Scientific Cook, 
by Alice Dynes Fealing, B.S., will open 
the eyes of many excellent cooks to larger 
possibilities. The first of the cooking 
lessons for children takes up a meal pre- 
pared in camp, and is illustrated from a 
photograph taken from life. 

In the Cosmopolitan Magazine, City 
Ownership of Seaside Parks, illustrated, 
affords refreshing reading on an August 
day, together with other interesting arti- 
cles and entertaining stories. 

Women writers predominate in the cur- 
rent Chautauquan. The leading story is 
by the most famous of women writers in 
Germany, Marie von Ebner Eschenbach. 
The Barons of Gemperlein, complete in 
six chapters, is an inimitable type of 
humor. The translation is by Catharine 
Talmage. Quite relevant is the contribu- 
tion by Mrs. Sarah B. Smith on The Wom- 
en Novelists of Germany. Felicia B. 
Clarke, of Rome, writes of Bernini, the 
‘tmodern Michelangelo,’’ and Caroline S. 
Domett describes a tour of the French 
Juras. The thrilling and romantic story 
of heroic Anita Garibaldi, wife of the fa- 
mous leader of the Italians, is told by 
Lena Lindsay Pepper. The rediscovery 
of the Shortia galacifolia in South Caro- 
lina by enthusiastic botanists is related by 
Harriet E. Freeman under the title, How 





Two Women found the Shortia. The 
photographs were taken by the author. 
In Highways and Byways is found the 
following editorial comment: 


Not all the States in the Commonwealth 
of Australia have ‘*‘equal suffrage’’—that 
is, adult suffrage irrespective of sex. Yet 
an act has just been passed by the Federal 
Parliament conferring full suffrage on 
women. There was practically no oppo- 
sition to this important and radical] meas- 
ure, which embodies the most substantial 
victory ever gained by the advocates of 
the political enfranchisement of women. 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

For fifteen years Mrs. Louise Seymour 
Houghton has been connected with the 
N. Y. Evangelist as writer of Sunday 
school lessons and associate editor; and 
during the past three and a half years as 
editor and proprietor. The Evangelist has 
just been merged in The Christian Work, 
and Mrs. Houghton has become associate 
editor of the consolidated paper. 

Miss Mary A Stewart, of the Michigan 
Woman’s Press Association, long con- 
nected with the Interchange, has removed 
from Battle Creek, after almost a lifelong 
residence in that city, to Graysville, Tenn., 
where she is engaged in work along her 
oid lines, and is teaching at the Grays- 
ville Academy. 





The formation of a club devoted to the 
use of women writers of Victoria has 
long been the dream of two or three of 
the senior women journalists of Mel- 
bourne, says the Australian Woman’s 
Sphere. That dream has now been real- 
ized; the Writers’ Club, a workable and 
convenient little institution, has housed 
itself in a spare room at the Pioneer Club, 
Melbourne. By means of this club, wom- 
en writers coming from other parts may 
put themselves in touch with sister pen- 
women in a manner hitherto denied. 

F. M. A, 


—_<—— 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, who was re- 
cently elected a member of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, is of American 
birth, but she has lived for many years in 
England. She is practically a self-taught 
artist. Twelve years ago her ‘Love 
Locked Out’’ was bought for the Chan- 
trey collection, which until then had con- 
tained no work by a woman. Mrs. Lea 
Merritt shared with Mrs, A. L. Swynner- 
ton the task of decorating the vestibule of 
the Woman’s Building at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1893. The frescoes in St. 
Martin’s Church, Chilworth, are from 
Mrs. Lea Merritt’s brush. She is the au- 
thor of many excellent portraits, among 
others those of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and James Russell Lowell. 





Elizabeth Nourse is the first (and so far 
the only) American woman on whom the 
honor has been bestowed of being made a 
societaire of the Societe des Beaux Arts. 
To the French artists Miss Nourse is an 
enigma, ‘‘She paints like a man six feet 
tall,’’ yet she is ‘*frail, delicate, a child in 
appearance and action.’’ They cannot 
reconcile virility, strength in painting 
with sweet, gentle womanliness; above 
all, intellectual strength. And this is pre- 
eminently the quality of Miss Nourse’s 
work. 

At the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia, which recently 
closed its ninety-sixth school year, the 
travelling scholarship of $800 for a year’s 
study in Europe went to Miss Ella Herge- 


sheimer. 


The Paige travelling prize, provided at 
the School for Drawing and Painting of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts was this 
year awarded to Miss C. M. Norton of the 
advanced class. The work was of a very 
high standard, and illustrated the excel- 
lent methods of training for which this 
school is famed, 





Miss Fanny Y. Cory, whose amusing 
drawings of “The Tragedies of Child- 
hood”? appear in Harper’s Bazar, is one 
whose success has been the result of per- 
severing study and determination. Miss 
Cory studied abroad fora time and is now 
in Montana, riding bronchos and living in 
a studio on the plains. She is a sister of 
the well-known cartoonist, Campbell C. 
Cory. 





PRESS POINTS. 


A very pretty illustration of civic pa- 
triotism appears in the offer of the two 
sisters, Miss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes and 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, to give to 
this city $100,000 off of a fairly appraised 
valuation of a magnificent property owned 
by them on Madison Square, if the city 
will use the location for a needed public 
building. They want to see their old 
home and that of their father preserved 
for public uses, and will give so much for 
the purpose. And yet these public- 





spirited property owners and taxpayers 
cannot vote.—N. Y. Independent. 

When women come to be fully alive to 
the fact that on them, as well as on the 
men, rests the responsibility for the affairs 
of the Commonwealth, they will begin to 
take an interest in them which they have 
not previously done. They will begin to 
take broader views, to advocate wiser 
methods of action, and to formulate a 
higher patriotism. The possession of the 
franchise. by women should tend to se- 
cure clean and honest government, local 
as well as national, but, in order that it 
may do so, it will be for the women to 
make themselves fully acquainted with 
the principles of right government.—Aus- 
tralian Woman’s Sphere. 

——- wee —_— 
SOCIETY FOR PROTECTION NATIVE PLANTS 

The officers of the above society for 1902 
are: Honorary president, Mrs. Asa Gray; 
president, Robert T. Jackson, Cambridge; 
vice-presidents, B. L. Robinson, Camb- 
ridge, Frank A. Hill, State Board of Edu- 
cation, State House, Boston, Miss Amy 
Folsom, 88 Marlborough Street, Boston; 
treasurer, Miss Margaret Warren, Dedham; 
secretary, Miss Maria E. Carter, Boston 
Society of Natural History, Boston. 

The object of this society is to check 
the wholesale destruction to which many 
of our native plants are exposed,—a de- 
struction often a matter of pure thought- 
lessness in the excessive picking of flow- 
ers and unnecessary pulling up of roots, 
or an extensive collecting of flowers and 
plants for sale. 

It is the intention of the Society to 
publish brief articles, or leaflets, calling 
the attention of thoughtful people to the 
matter, and to point out what plants es- 
pecially need protection and in what way 
the desired end may be best effected 
These leaflets are distributed to teachers 
in schools, to village improvement socie- 
ties, to women’s clubs, to missions, etc., 
and to any persons willing to make effec- 
tive use of them, 

This movement for the protection of 
native plants has the approval and en- 
dorsement of the New England Botanical 
Club and the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society. Any person may become a 
member of the Society and receive its 











THE DRAMA, 


Boston Music HALL.— The coming 
week is to be made notable by the pres- 
entation of a play that has been much 
neglected in recent years, Tom ‘Taylor's 
fascinating drama, ‘The Fool’s Revenge.”’ 
It is now over forty years since the origi- 
nal production of this play at Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, London, and, other than 
its presentation by Edwin Booth, it is 
little known in this country. Though 
dealing with’ a story similar to Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘Le Roi S’amuse,”’ and following 
to a certain extent that of Verdi’s *‘Rig- 
oletto”’ libretto, Tom Taylor made a new 
play in ‘‘The Fool’s Revenge,’’ and one 
that shows his skill in dramatic construc- 
tion in the best fashion. The action 
passes in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century in and about Faenza, Italy, the 
central figure beiug Pertuccio, the Duke’s 
Jester, the character played by Edwin 
Booth. 

On Monday, Aug. 18, the Castle Square 
Company will appear at Music Hall in 
Robertson’s *‘Ours.’’ The usual distribu- 
tion of souvenir boxes of chocolate bon- 
bous will be continued at the Monday 
matinees. 








PANAMA HATS FOR LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN. 

Every well-dressed lady should have a 
Panama hat, It is comfortable, stylish, 
durable and beautiful. Its beauty is the 
cause of its popularity. A hat of the 
finest quality takes six months in the 
weaving. The best ones come from Co- 
lumbia and Peru. The exclusive price 
makes them favorites with the wealthy. 
Mr. Alexander Andalaft, of 137 Summer 
Street, Boston, carries no imitations, He 
offers an unusual opportunity to purchase 
the real article for the small sum of five 
dollars to close out. Patrons should call 
at once on Mr, Andalaft, he is a pleasant 
gentleman with whom to do business, 
and will cheerfully explain the difference 
between the real and the imitation. 

sheen: 

AMERICA’S GRAND SPA AND FAMOUS 

RESORT, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Midsummer is at hand, and the vacation 
season at the many summer watering re- 
sorts is now at its height; especially is 
that so of Saratoga, the grandest, the most 
refreshing and the greatest of all American 
summer haunts. 

Cooling springs are gushing forth with 
healthful mineral water; pleasant parks 
are bedecked with summer glory; the 
magnificent and palatial hotels are a scene 
of life and gayety; from large verandas 
and spacious halls float pleasant strains 
of delightful music. The nearby lake 
presents an ideal picture, in a valley with 
receding hills, clear, blue water, its sur- 
face dotted with boats and yachts. 

The racetrack is a scene of animation; 
here are millionaires, the fastest horses, 
and intense interest. 

At this season Saratoga is alone, she 
distances all rivais. It can be reached from 
Boston via the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
which runs through cars, via Fitchburg 
Division. 





leaflets on application to the Secretary, 
Any person subscribing annually one do}. 
lar or more, or giving a larger sum than 
one dollar at any one time, will be en- 
rolled as a Sustaining Member. 

For information in regard to the Society 
for the Protection of Native Plants, or its 
Leaflets, application may be made to the 
Secretary, Miss Maria E. Carter, Boston 
Society of Natural History, Berkeley St., 
Boston, Mass. 








YOUR LAST CHANCE. 
DO NOT BE TOO LATE TO GET A GENUINE 


PANAMA HAT 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


ror $5.00 vacn. 


Every One Worth from $10 to $59. 
COME EARLY AND SECURE 


We give $1000 to any one proving 
they are not genuine. 


ALEXANDER ANDALAFT, 


Direct Importer, 


ONE, 





137 Summer Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vina 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 





Boston, Mess 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. ROBSON, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. ; 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M.B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





ARMENIAN COOK. Situation wanted by 
an Armenian Cook, about 30 years of age. He is 
warranted a good cook and a good worker, but 
cannot speak much English, therefore is willing 
to work fr very moderate wages in a place where 
he can receive English lessons. Address G. G. 
HEGHINIAN, Box 67, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





POSITION WANTED by a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenography 
and of music, has held a secretary’s position and 
worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
years’ course at Emerson College of Oratory. 
Would prefer to teach physical and voice culture, 
or to be governess in a a family, but will accept 
any work she can do. References: Mrs. E OU. 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass.; 
Julia King Parsons, 124 Wisthrop Road, 
Brookline; Dr. John 8. Lindsay, Reet. r of St. 
Paul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emers »n College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South- 
wick of same college. Address Miss L. K. Brap- 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Boston, 


Mrs 





FRENCH AND PAINTING,.—A Danish lady 
educated in France, an artist and an experienced 
French teacher, wants to find in some pleassnt 
place a family where she can give lessons in 
French and in painting in return for her board 
during the summer. The editorsof the Woman's 
JOURNAL are references for her as to character. 
Address MADiME LupovIcA, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 





BOARD IN GERMANY. —Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a physician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded bya beautiful old gar: en, 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which formerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 
parks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
from the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. Wemen 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University «of Leipzig, and about a 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous c ncerts may be heard for 
trifle; bas excellent rads and isa great place fur 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden and three 
from Berlin, and trom its central location an ex- 
celient starting point for trips in all directions. 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the iamily. No music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 pet 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
service—everything but laundry. Address Frav 
HoOFRAT Krua, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany. 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave» 
Tompkinsville, S. I., New York; Miss Alice K. 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, 8. D. 
(both of these have board+d at the house); Mrs. 
Martha K. Genthe, 109 W. 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Frau Hof- 
rat Krug and her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German In the family. 





82,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
as long as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. Wil! 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLACE- 
WELL, OMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,5(). 4 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground, Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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